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AN EVEN . HALF-DOZEN 


No. 1. 


If you put all your money into a pocket without any bottom it 
will not do you much good. When your food does not assimilate it 
is the same thing. You may eat all you like, but unless your system 
assimilatés its food you will not be nourished. 


No. 2. 


Unless you assimilate the food principles represented in their most 
concentrated form in Cod-liver Oil,the blood will become depleted, there 
will be loss of flesh, and the whole body will languish until some 
wasting disease develops. 

No. 3. 

Scotts Emulsion is to Cod-liver Oil what cream is to butter. 
Scott's Emulsion is readily assimilated by the most delicate system, and 
it is perfectly palatable. But Scott's Emulsion is even more than.an 

easy form of Cod-liver Oil. It contains the Hypophosphites of Lime 

and Soda also. These Hypophosphites are a tonic for the nervous sys- 
tem, an aid to digestion, and of especial benefit to the framework of the 
body. 


No. 4. 


The reason Scott's Emulsion strengthens and builds up babies and 
children more speedily than adults is that children are more susceptible 
to nourishment than grown persons. Still, the good results obtained 
from Scott's Emulsion are the same in the end at all periods of life. 
The laws regulating health do not change. ‘The nourishing properties 


of food do not change: It is the system that changes with every new 
condition. 


No. 5. 

Scott's Emulsion has a wider range of usefulness than any other 
preparation of its kind in the world. It is very effective in curing coughs 
and colds; more so,in fact, than ordinary specifics, for it not only re- 
lieves local inflammation, but it also nourishes the whole system: But 
its nourishing and remedial properties are wonderfully effective in over- 
coming all those diseases like Consumption, Scrofula, Anzmia, and 
Chrogic Rheumatism, which have their origin in that which causes de- 
pleted blood, lack of vitality, and loss of flesh. Scott's Emulsion is a 
standard preparation of highest merit, without any halo of mystery about 
it, and one of its results has been to popularize the use of Cod-liver Oil 
all over the world. 





No. 6. 
Christian Intelligencer, 

Messrs. Scott & Bowne, New York, Nov. 5, 1894. 

Gentlemen :—A sense of gratitude for the benefit received from the use of Scott’s Emulsion 
of Cod-liver Oil in the case of my young son, prompts me to write you that others may profit 
by my experience. For some months the little fellow, who had never been a rugged child, 
seemed to steadily waste away. He lost all desire for play, became weak and nervous, had little 
appetite, much trouble in obtaining sleep, and was very susceptible to the slightest changes in 
the weather. I was advised he was growing too fast and a tonic prescribed, but he continued to 
lose in weight. One dav a friend said, ‘‘ What that child needs is more nourishment, and the 
thing to give him is Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It would make a new boy of him in a 
month.” He spoke so earnestly that I decided to follow his advice, and the effect was almost 
magical. An improved appetite was at once noted, the roses gradually returned to his cheeks, 
he experienced no trouble from sleeplessness, a spirit of fun and desire for play developed, he 
gained rapidly in weight, and in about a month verified my friend’s confident prediction, for he 
was indeed a new boy. To-day he is apparently as strong and healthy as a child could be, and 
the wonderful change was wrought by Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites. 


Respectfully yours, R. F. BOGARDUS, 4 Warren Street. 
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THE HOUR OF PEACE. 
U PON the door-stone sat the wife, 
)/ The ‘twilight falling, 
And far below the whippoorwills 
Were softly calling 
‘The sweet winds dropped upon their way 
Their honeyed plunder 
And slow and clear the night built *up 
Its house of wonder 


Within, the child dreamed deep, and saw 
Four angels keeping 

Their gentle watch with drooping wings 
About his sleeping. 

While singing from the steep below, 
Where shadows slumbered, 

Her true love climbed, and in his heart 
His treasures numbered 


And sighing faintly to herself 
With purest pleasure, 

Life brimming at her lips to full 
O'erflowing measure, 

She marvelled if the happy earth, 
This summer even, 

Were not the paved work laid before 
The courts of heaven 


And yet, a cold wiad from the cloud 
To snatch in blowing 
The little breath between the lips 
So lightly flowing; 
A pebble underfoot where sheer 
The rock descended— 
Ah. Fate! What slender chances held 
Her heaven suspended! 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 


THANKSGIVING. 

J good old fashion of keeping Thanksgiving as a 

home day, a day for the rallying of kith and kin, the 
merriment of children, the closer gathering around board 
and fireside of the dear ones, from the grandparents to the 
toddler just taking uncertain steps across the nursery floor, 
has of lute years fallen somewhat into desuetude, at Jeast in 
New York. For was there not the annual game of foot- 
ball, when two great colleges were pitted against each other 
in the fleld, with all the world looking on, and did not this 
great contest abridge the hour devoted to worship in the 
morning, and sadly encroach on the hour set apart to the 
sacred duty of dinner and to social pleasure? 

Everybody, young and old, rushed to the place where the 
game was to be held. Grave clergymen, fair matrons, and 
stirring men of business, office-boys, the rich and the poor, 
jostied and elbowed one another in the good-humored but 
frantic rush which taxed street railways and elevated roads 
to their utmost capacity, and set our island city and its 
suburbs throbbing with a wild excitement 

As for the giris, they wore the blue or the orange, as it 
happened, with devoted loyalty, and flaunted their colors 
as of old the lady her kuight’s favor. It was thrilling and 
picturesque, and a beautiful pageant, the whole of it, but it 
spoiled ‘Thanksgiving as a domestic holiday, and so we are 
glad that the game is pushed a little forward, and the dear 
old-fashioned American gala-day is to come to its own again. 

In what penury, what bardship, what sense of exile, what 
darkness of bereavement, what dependence upon the Di- 
vine hand and gratitude for its bounty, were the earliest 
Thanksgivings kept! The story of the Plymouth colony 
can never be too often recalled by Americans. For uncom- 
plaining fortitude, for sturdy endurance, for strength that 
knew no faltering, for splendid faith and undaunted hero- 
ism, that story has no equal on the page of history. Many 
delicate women died in those first years, but we never read 
that they weakened in courage while they lived. Theirs 
was the underlying might of a purpose which had its root 
in principles; and whoever may celebrate the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, women should forever keep green the memory of the 
heroic Pilgrim Mothers. 

We like to think of the groups which assembled at those 
Puritan dinner tables in those far-away days, The harvests 
were reaped; the churches and the school-houses were built; 
the children were brought up in the fear of God. In the 
cold meeting-house on the top of the nearest bill there had 
beev a long service, prayers, psalms, sermons, all of a gen- 
erous prodigality of time to which we in our religious ser- 
vices of to-day are strangers. Then came the unbending, 
the lavish dinner, the frolic of the little ones, the talk beside 
the fire, when the parents drew upon the reminiscences of 
fair England, or of Holland by the sea. 

Many a trothplight was spoken in the twilight of Thanks- 
giving day. Youths and maidens then, as youths and 
maidens still, met and fell in love: The beautiful story 
which never grows old was told by the ardent suitor to the 
blushing girl in the Puritan home, as in our households yet. 

“Long was the good man's sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me, 
For be spake of Rath the beantifal, 
Aud then I thought of thee.” 

After all, the world changes little in essentials as time 
passes. The girl will wear her blue or her orange a few 
days later this year, but on Thanksgiving day, as on all 
days, her lover will find his sunshine in her eyes, and her 
favor will be bis highest incentive to manliness and nobility. 

Aud that other love, stronger and mcre hallowed than 
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any on earth, the love of the sons for the mother, will make 
our land a moving camp for the days which antedate the 
joyous holiday. From Maine to California, from the At- 
Jantic to the Pacific coast, travellers will hasten, journeying 
night and day to keep Thanksgiving under the old roof-tree, 
Beyond all other joy in life is the joy of these home re- 
unions, and while they exert their tender influence, and 
hearts are swayed by loyalty to what was learned in child- 
hood, in sweet and simple homes, so long will the prayer be 
answered, ‘‘ God save the Commonwealth!” 


AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


I DID not go at all 
to Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler’s to-day till ever 

one had left. Instead, 
I went to the Horse 
Show, and sat watch- 
ing neither the horses 
nor the people, but 
Miss Van Auken, as 


MeHbalter fen Told 
she moved about or 
rested, with that same 


well-groomed young Englishman I saw with her in the 
spring. 

I wonder what it is that makes that sudden tight con- 
striction in the heart which reason cannot drive away nor 
intellect control? A name, perhaps, has only to be men- 
tioned, an idea suggested, an quick ont sharp, like the sud- 
den sense of sadness that comes to some with a flawless 
summer day, comes to us the tightening of the throat, the 
stab in the heart, or that strange vibration none of us under- 
stand in the epigastric nerve. Have we, after all, as the oc- 
cultists tell us, an inner physiology subject to its own laws 
—laws as yet undiscovered by the masters of mere thera- 
peutics? If not, say the occultists, why should your heart 
jump when you hear of a mishap to your child, while mine 
still lies tranquil, though I hear the same words? And if 
not, say I, why should my heart beat, and I grow dizzy and 
confused, when I see one face in a multitude—a face at 
which the rest of the world is looking quite unmoved? 

I do not know, now that I think of it in the quiet of my 
room, anything to be compared to the following with the 
eye some figure as it moves in and out of such a labyrinth 
as that of the Madison Square Garden while the Horse Show 
is in progress. One, of one’s self—one of course who has not 
gone there to be observed—seems only an atom, a mere dot 
among a blur of dots. Over one’s head rise tiers of faces, los- 
ing themselves finally as shadows in the angle of the roof. 
Round on every side rise other tiers. Below you curve still 
more. Below these again is a sea of moving figures, like 
some great eddy, sweeping round and round the central 
ring of all, where the riders appear and the jumping is done, 
and the winners of prizes receive the plaudits of the crowd. 

It was in that sea of moving figures that I watched Miss 
Van Auken today. Sometimes the rabble shut her out—the 
rabble as one sees it nowhere else, shoulder to shoulder with 
beauty and fashion, a world from which it is yet divided by 
impassable galfs. Then | could catch only the poise of that 
beautiful head, and the suggestion of the rhythmic motion 
of her walk. But when she came just under me, I saw her 
in full for a moment as she passed aud the crowd was thin. 
I vever thought till then that the wide flare of the modern 
skirt about the ankles, fitting tight as it does over the hips, 
is really graceful as the inverted calyx of some flower, and 
sets upon a woman like one. 

Sometimes Miss Van Auken drew near the: high railing 
that shut off the ring, while she watched some favorite 
horse, or studied the appointinents of an equipage more fin- 
ished than the rest. When she turned her head and spoke 
to the man always at her side, my vision lost its distinctness. 
I could see no detail, though I strained my eyes the harder, 
Would the oecultists, 1 wonder, sey that this too can be ex- 
plained as well by the laws of that inner physiology of ours? 
that the blur to my vision was from the shock to some inu- 
ner sense? 

I saw her go out with him through the wide exit. But I 
saw nothing else, though I sat there long after. I do not 
know what they did in the ring, nor who won the blue rib- 
bons. 1 was afraid even to go round the corner to the 
Academy for another look at the portraits I had wanted to 
take. I was afraid I should find them there. I kept saying 
to myself I should not mind; what was there to disturb me? 
For all that, I could not stop that strange beating at the 
heart, the trembling that had seized me. 














PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 
THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 


T is the odor of tea, that delicate faint aroma never to be 
mistaken, which makes the first distinctive impression 
upon the visitor as he steps from the din of Twenty-third 
Street, and the clear crisp freshness of a November day, 
into the quiet seclusion of the Academy of Design, the 
heavy swinging doors closing silently behind him. He has 
been prepared for surprises, for something unique, some- 
thing never seen in this country before, but it is this aroma 
of tea pervading the atmosphere which brings him to a sense 
of that subtle change which has been wrought within the 
classic shades of the old Academy. For society—fashion if 
you prefer—woman, at any rate, has invaded this sanctuary 
of art, not as the visitor alone, nor yet as the student, but 
as the dispenser—the dispenser of. gracious welcome, of 
courtesy and tea. 

It has all been done for charity. St. John’s Guild and the 
Orthopedic Hospital are both to profit by this new departure, 
and it is for this reason that the women of New York have 
entered with such charming readiness into the very spirit of 
the occasion, lending themselves in every way to any means 


that promises a success to their worthy undertaking. On 
every Thursday two of the Ladies’ Committee preside over 
tea tables and galleries, while the Hungarian Band plays, 


and guests arriveand go. What charm is lent by the pres- 
ence of these women may easily be imagined when the 
Ladies’ Committee is known to be cunqerrs of such names 
as these: Mrs. Robert B. Potter, Mrs. H. Winthrop Gray, 
Mrs. John A. Lowery, Mrs. Charles de Rham, Jun., Mrs. J. 
Hobart Warren, and Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg. 

The exhibition was opened on ym f November Ist, 
tickets ey sold on that day for five dollars. The recep- 
tion lasted from two in the afternoon until eleven at night, 
the patronesses and committees appearin 
tume. Tickets since then Save bee 
Sunday they are twenty-five. 


in elaborate cos- 
n fifty cents, while on 
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It was by en | supposed at first that certain social lines 
would be strongly drawn in the selection of portraits, so 
that the exhibition would partake of a more or less sevsa- 
tional character, meaning by that, of certain effects not pure- 
ly artistic, and meant to attract the popular attention. But 
if the visitor at the lower door, scenting the fragrance of 
tea, is impressed at once with the feeling of a social at- 
mosphere somewhere within,so he who mounts the steps 
and gains his first view of the galleries perceives ata glance 
that no tradition of art has been sacrificed to any innovation 
sanctioned for the sake of charity. That, however, was a 
foregone conclusion to one who understood that Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Coffin was to have the general management of the 
affair, while Mr. Francis Lathrop, Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith, 
Mr, William M. Chase, Mr. R. Swain Gifford, Mr. Benjamin 
C. Porter, and Mr. Stanford White were to be with him on 
the Artists’ Committee. But, indeed, the closer one’s obser- 
vation, the more one is impressed by the fact that the most 
exceptional taste, tact, discretion, and skill have been exer- 
cised in the selection, the arrangement, and disposition of 
the pictures. There had been so many things to consider. 
The balance between the social and the artistic had to be 
carefully considered. To have given, for instance, to some 
well-known woman of the world the recognized place of 
honor on the Academy walls would have been to have 
thrown all the weight of sympathy on the purely social side 
of the exhibition. To have chosen even a great portrait of 
an unknown or purely professional person, on the other 
hand, might again have been to make an error on the other 
side. Then the squares and the ovals of the frames, and the 
distribution of the miniatures! How carefully the propor- 
tions and the effects have been preserved, and how agree- 
ably is one impressed as one enters! There is none of the 
monotony ove might have expected in an exhibition exclu- 
sively of women’s portraits. ‘The grouping of most of the 
old portraits—the Copleys, Lawrences, the Stuarts, and 
Sullys in one room again—has been productive of great in- 
terest. It has given one av opportunity to study two dis- 
tinct periods of art, of manners and dress, of character even, 
and this without confusion, without that blurring of im- 
pressions which comes from the transition back and forth 
from one isolated example of a school to another. The 
mellow old-gold look of the earlier portraits in the North 
Gallery impresses the on-looker with great distinctness, as 
do the bric-A-brac, the upholstery, the elaboration of cos- 
tume, crowded into those of a day among us, just passed. 
But these aspects of the exhibition have been touched upon 
by every critic. They are discussed in studios and at din- 
ner tables. No better opportunity, in fact, for the study of 
portrait-painting—the comparison of American and foreign 
methods—has ever been had in thiscountry. It is therefore 
not alone charity but art which will be benefited by this 
exhibition. Greater appreciation of the fine work of our 
own artists, as compared with those of Europe, will be felt, 
and ‘he student will receive also a finer impulse than before. 

It has been in great measure because of the students that 
the exhibition has been opened on Sunday for twenty-five 
cents. The proposition was warmly discussed, but con- 
sideration for them, for the clerks, too, on salaried positious, 
busy daily till six o’clock and on Saturday night, prevailed. 
The afternoon hours of Sunday were finally chosen, as 
being those which could interfere with no service in any 
church. 

On the Executive Committee were Mr. Henry Marquand, 
Mr. Robert Waller, Jun., Mr. James Speyer, Mr. Charles T. 
Barney, Mr. William F. King, Mr. H. Walter Webb, and 
Mr. Osgood Welsh. Among the patronesses were nearly 
one hundred and fifty of the best-known women of New 
York. Litire Hamivton FRENCH. 


# OUR PARIS ® 
i, 2 oy Gas © 


] E have begun the gayeties of the winter by going to 
the circus. It is said that if you sit on a rock in the 
middle of the sea, and stay there long enough, all your 
friends will come sailing past, and there are two such rocks 
in Paris. One is the glove counter of the Bon Marché, and 
the other is the New Circus, in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

The circus is one of the famous institutions of Paris. It 
is a favorite resort with travellers, ey, English and 
American who don’t s French fluently, because one 
doesn’t need to speak French to understand a circus, and 
it is a favorite resort with them, and with the French and 
Russians and Spanish, and all the other nations of the 
earth, because in itself it is a gay, bright place, where one 
hears fascinating airs from a good orchestra, looks at an ex- 
cellent entertainment, stamped with a certain air of good- 
breeding, and on the fashionable night, which is Saturday, 
sees lots of pretty gowns and interesting people. It would 
seem like a-certain lack of respect to call a French circus a 
**show.” 

The French circus is held in a little theatre built ex- 
pressly for it; an equestrian theatre, which has no stage, 
but only a ring in the centre, and whose frescoes in its pan- 
elled walls, done by celebrated French artists in properly 
subdued and decorative tones, all have for theme the apoth- 
eosis of the horse. The orchestra is in a much-gilded box 
near the roof, there are rows of orchestra chairs round the 
ring, with boxes back of them, and the second balcony is a 

romenade where people come and go as they please. There 
is only one ring, for the French only understand gayety as 
associated with a certain air of intimacy, of feeling one's 
self at home, that could not be realized in a big place; and, 
moreover, they know that laughter depends for its hearti- 
ness on the concentrated sympathy of the audience, which 
does not exist when it is absorbed in a wild effort to follow 
three things at the same time. 

The French circus is extremely chic. The attendants are 
all got up to look as much as possible like English grooms 
—which isn’t saying much, when one thinks how very hard 
it is for a Frenchman to look like any sort of an English- 
man—and they wear white gloves, and form a line on either 
side of the entrance to usher in the performers. And you 
may be sure that the airy young person who rides bareback 
will carry out in her gown a suggestion of the very latest 
Paris fashions. -For instance, ‘‘ Mile. Héléne,” the other 
evening, wore a yellow gown caught up with violets, iu 
aubergines and cerises and all the new shades, the whole 
making an exquisite bit of color, with strings of real pearls 
round her neck, fastened with diamond clasps. 

The programme generally consists of two 
six numbers, with a pantomime at the end. 
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there is an “ entr'acte” or intermission, Guias which peo- 
ple promenade, not in the foyer, as in an vary French 
theatre, but through the corridors to the stables, to look at 
the beautiful horses in their stalls. These last are of ex- 
quisitely polished hard-wood, with the name of the horse 
posted fa silver letters over its head. 

When you come to the quality of the programme, I am 
sorry to say that my education in circuses outside of Paris 
has been so neglected that my reminiscences only go back 
to the canvas tent, peanuts, and pink lem ie of my 
childhood, and I can’t make comparisons with the modern 
Madison-Square-Garden affairs of to-day. I should think 
the clowns might be funnier at home, for French humor, as 
shown in variety shows, has not that fine edge that we feel 
we have a right to expect from it. Their idea of fun is to 
see somebody fall down, or stumble over something, and go 
sprawling on the floor, or become the butt of some stupid 
farce. But the pantomimes are always dainty and Frenchy 
and charming. Just now they are givin pa Chrysan- 

me a “ Nautical Japanese Fantasy,” where the stage is 
flooded, and a ballet is danced on lily-pads on the surface 
of the water. If you've never seen one of these water pan- 
tomimes at the Nouveau Cirque, they are quite worth hear- 
os. 

he ring is made into a perfect little garden, as Japan- 
esey as possible, with its boundaries concealed by Sanks 
of rushes from which spring buuches of cat-tails. In 
Papa Cirysanthéme Koko-Gaga, a Japanese savant, has 
long cherished a desire to belong to a club of savants at 
Yeddo, but in order to become a member he must first add 
to his collection a species of blue butterfly that he has 
searched for in vain for many years. oe for this 
pantomime, at the very moment that it opens this insect 
comes and lights on the nose of Koko-Gaga as, seated tran- 
quilly in his garden, he enjoys the pleasures of an afternoon 
siesta. The play begins with the capture of the butterfly— 
one of those absurd butterflies attached to a long string that 
grow only on stages—with the chase carried on in the most 
ridiculous manner possible by Koko-Gaga and his servants, 
all in the most lovely Japanese costumes. The butterfly is 
finally caught and added to the collection, and then, to 
crown Koko-Gaga’s joy, on the same day his son comes 
home from travelling in Europe, bringing with him a lovely 
young European whom he is going to marry. 

The Mikado, hearing of the presence in his dominions of 
this beautiful young person, comes in great state to the 
garden of the savant, who arranges a ballet for his illus- 
trious visitor, in which his son’s fiancée, who fortunately 
possesses the skirt dance among her various accomplish- 
ments, takes the principal part. The result of the ballet is 
most disastrous, for the Mikado falls so in love with the 
fair premiere that he has her carried off by his attendants at 
the end of it. Then the scene changes. Like magic all the 
furnishings of the garden disappear, its floor begins to sink, 
and water comes bubbling up through it, until at lust it has 
become the bottom of a lovely little lake, on the top of 
which lie great green lily-pads, with white blossoms float- 
ing here and there. The atmosphere has changed to an 
ethereal sort of moonlight, and on one side of the lake ap- 
pears the melancholy but ever-ridiculous son, who is about 
to drown himself in the sacred waters, which are presided 
over by a great gilded image of Buddha. Before dyitig he 
offers up a prayer to Buddha, who works a miracle in his 
favor. On the opposite side appear a troop of the most 
lovely nymphs, little ballet-dancers dressed in soft pinks, 
covered with shining reeds that glint and shimmer in the 
pale light, and danciug to a delicious litle waltz air around 
the lake, they lie down among the reeds around the water's 
edge. Then the fiancée appears and makes her miraculous 
way across the lake, dancing the skirt dance on the lily- 
pads, to fall finally into the arms of her distracted lover. 

One of the nice things about the New Circus is that it is 
within the reach of the poor, for the best orchestra chairs 
only cost sixty cents apiece, and places in the promenade 
gallery can be had for forty. Paris has the specialty of 
having a place in it for all purses, ‘The new series of popu- 
lar concerts for this winter have begun—the Concert Co- 
lonne and the Concert Lamoureux, where the first prices be- 
gin at thirty cents. - Sarasate is to play at the next Colonne 
concert, and the programme bas in it such lovely numbers 
as Mackenzie's Suite écossaise, Saint-Saens’ Rondo Capric- 
cioso, and Berlioz’s Symphonie fantastique. 

Art students generally prefer the theatre, although at the 
open-air summer concerts at the Jardin d’Acclimatation one 
is sure to see a good proportion of the student element, 
But the Odéon is far and away the favorite with the Latin 
Quarter, the dear old place, with its delightful old arcades 
lived with book-stalls, and its very stupid pieces—I think 
—and its places beginning in the fourth gallery at ten cents 
apiece. Not all its plays are stupid, however, and, by-the- 
way, a young American girl, Miss Eleanor Calhoun, made 
a début there, playing Hermione in French, and she after- 
wards played Racine’s Andromache, at a special matinée, 
which I will write you more of another time. Many 
American girls have distinguished themselves in Paris, 
beginning with Miss Emma Eames and Miss Emma Neva- 
da, and ending with Miss Sybil Sanderson, who goes to 
New York this winter to sing at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House in grand opera; Miss Miunie Tracy, who sings the 
leading parts in the Grand Opera at Cuiro, Egypt, this 
season; and, finally, Miss Susanue Adams,a young Ameri- 
can girl who is to make her début at the Grand Opera here 
very shortly. This is to be the event of the Paris musical 
season; but, though I meant to write you a little about it, I 
find it must all go over to another letter. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





THANKSGIVING-DAY GOWNS. 


TP HE good old fashion of family reunions on Thanksgiv- 

ing day will be very general this year, and is modern- 
ized somewhat by people of wealth who keep their country 
houses open and entertain large house parties, who add in 
many ways to the gayeties of the neighborhood in the lovely 
autumn weather. 

For these holiday gatherings in the country nothing could 
be more appropriate than the high-necked dinner gowns 
that are so much in vogue this season. These may be 
merely a waist of chiffon, of Liberty satin, or of silk, with a 
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skirt of darker silk, or oeees black satin or peau de soie; 
but there is something effective in a complete dress of one 
material. Such gowns are made of the new striped silks 
of a light color out of which seem to rise stripes of black 
moiré. arter-inch bayadere stripes make up oe 
in turquoise blue with b moiré stripes, A dress of this 
silk, made to be worn at a country-house dinner in New 
England, has the high waist hooked behind, and the whole 
gown over a pink silk lining. The top of the front is white 
chiffon accordion-pleated over white satin, extending low 
on the left side. The right side is covered diagonally to 
the shoulders in folds of the 7 silk holding a single 
revers of white gros grain thickly dotted with very small 
spangles. A feature of this pretty waist is six small stiffly 
folded bows of the stripes lined with white and silver, and 
each caught by a ball of silver, going straight down the 
front or tapering to a wide bias belt of the stri silk. 
The collar, giving a contrast of color, is of rose miroir vel- 
vet, with points of the velvet on the side, instead of chouz. 
The plain skirt, four yards and a half wide, has three folds 
in the back, held in place by three little bows on each side 
quite near the top. 

For more elderly matrons, as the hostess receiving her 
sons and daughters, are handsome gowns of black peau de 
soie made with a ye | wide skirt, well cut, and en- 
tirely untrimmed. Very silky black crépon is sometimes 
preferred to silk of any kind, while others use black satin. 
he slightly pointed waist of the material is draped in front 
with black chiffon or a becoming color, and is completed by 
a large collar of white lace that is appropriate for the matron, 
though much worn by young women also. The sleeves are 
the prevailing gigots. 

For the dancing dresses of young women guests at a house 
party a full skirt of white silk or satin well serves as ibe 
foundation of various toilettes. A girl returning from Paris 
brought four waists to wear with a single white satin skirt. 
One of these was of pink chiffon, another of miroir velvet of 
palest turquoise blue,a third of chiné silk in which Nile green 
prevailed, and a fourth entirely of white chiffon. All of these 
except the latter were high in the neck, with three-quarter 
sleeves. 

A more useful set of gowns, though less gay, could be 
made with a single black satin skirt, as it aigh be worn 
with chiffon waists of both light and dark colors. Thus one 
of rose-pink with black velvet bows, another of bluet chif- 
fon with white lace collar, one of pale yellow with brown 
fur edging and large pointed collar, a poppy-red waist, and 
of course one of the useful black, made either of Liberty 
satin, of velvet, or of chiffon. 

Dear litle maidens of ten or twelve, who dine with the 
visitors on this anniversary, wear gowns of white silk crape, 
or of pink or blue. They are made with a high full waist 
that may be rounded out slightly below the throat, and is 
shirred there three times, rows of pearls on the shirrings 
giving a pretty effect. Epaulettes of lace follow the lowest 
shirring, and are held by shoulder-straps of white satin that 
end in a chou. The sleeves are a puff to the elbow. A 
satin-ribbon sash four inches wide is worn broadly aud tied 
in a huge bow at the back. A full skirt of crape four yards 
wide, simply hemmed, hangs over a stiff white taffeta silk 
foundation skirt 

Taffeta silks und cashmere dresses are worn with guimpes 
by very small girls in the way illustrated in Bazar No. 44. 
Liberty silks and cashmeres of light color are greatly liked 
with high-necked shirred waists and straight full skirts for 
young girls’ afternoon and dancing dresses, 


STILL THE HORSE SHOW. 


Velvet gowns and velvet waists were a feature of the 
Horse Show toilettes, and are still much talked about. ‘Two 
shades of green velvet were most effective in a gown, the 
palest Nile green for the waist, with lace, fur, and paillettes 
for trimmings, and the skirt of a very dark green shade cut 
in Paquin godets and edged with brown fur. One of the 
special novelties was a gown of the new pink, entirely of 
glossy miroir velvet. Far prettier than this was a very 
simply made waist of the same rose-pink velvet, merely 
gathered to the collar in front, and to the beit both in front 
and back, and drooping slightly below on the belt. The 
collar was a velvet stock, and the belt was in bias folds of 
velvet. A fashionable authoress wore a beautiful gown 
of violet, with a small bounet mostly of rose and violet 
spangles. 

‘Two bunches of flowers of different colors were worn on 
the corsage in the evening at the Horse Show by Mrs. 
George Gould. One was a bunch of pale violets, the other of 
green carnations, while on the box-rail in front of her lay a 
cluster of American Beauty roses tied with satin ribbon of 
the same color. Her very striking dress had a black velvet 
skirt, a waist of black satin with white chiffon above the 
bust, and falling thence black chiffon embroidered with 
bluet spangles in a design of bluet blossoms. The white 
chiffon sleeves were of great size. 

Large collars of white lace in points retain their favor, 
and are worn to brighten up many simple gowns, even those 
of black wool or silk. A band of ribbon is tied in the back 
on this collar. 

The favorite collar, however, is called the Piccadilly, and 
is made by Paquin. It is a high close band of velvet or 
satin around the neck, trimmed on the sides with two points, 
much like those of a man’s collar, made of the velvet, aud 
turning over on the sides instead of in front. 

Small bonnets of Rhine-stones and large round hats of 
black velvet were equally well worn by young matrons and 
girls. A beautiful brunette wore in the evening a large hat 
with black velvet crown and a brim of white Venetian lace, 
the whole dressed with a panache of black ostrich feathers 
held by jets and bluets made of blue spangles. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of color in the toilettes 
worn in the evening, a young girl, the lovely daughter of a 
charming mother, for ad she still wears mourning colors, 
sat in her box in a snowy gown of white with a becoming 
black hat dressed with white. In the afternoon her gown 
was of black silk with a collar of heliotrope velvet, and a 
large hat of black velvet. 

The bow bonnets were still seen here and there, but lat- 
terly- those composed of rosettes and clusters are preferred. 
Even elderly ladies with silver hair waved as gracefully as 
that of a girl wore a row of aubergine velvet roses going 
around the head and tapering to a point beside the project- 
ing knot of hair. 

Godet bonnets and godet hats wave or ripple on the brim 
upon the waving hair, and are quite flat in the crown, with 
some standing aigrettes, velvet points,or fur tails as trim- 
ming. 

As we have already said, chinchilla is the fashionable fur 
to wear in a large collar; but it is not becoming except to 
those with fair and brilliant complexion. The collar goes 
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out squarely on-the shoulders, is in round pleats across the 
front and back, and expands high about the throat. 

The sable and mink tippets that are most liked are very 
large, fitting the throat closely, and having from seven to 
fourteen ta hanging below in jabot fashion. Black Per- 
_ — fur is made up into collars that ripple all along 

eir edges. 

The very small Empire fan is again in favor, It is of the 
size worn at the court of the Empress Josephine, and is of 

uze painted or of ribbons threaded through small sticks. 

black gauze fan of the small size spangled with bluet is 
very effective. 


A GROUP OF BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Hypatia,' by Charles Kingsley, is one of the great books 
of the world, an acknowledged classic, never losing its in- 
terest, never failing of its audience. To read Hypatia is to 
come under the spell of a splendid literary masterpiece ; to 
enjoy its marvellous insight, its dramatic movement, its 
fiery purity, and its picturesque representation of a pregnant 
historic period—is to stand within the circle to which culti- 
vated people belong. The virile strength of Charles Kings- 
ley, his unique power of story-telling, was never shown to 
greater advantage than in Hypatia, where he depicts the 
struggle between the old paganism and the new Christian- 
a: There is a peculiar appropriateness in the issue for the 
Christmas season of this year of this great book, for perbaps 
more than ever before the thoughts of men and women are 
turning not to religion only, but to the comparison of reli- 
gions, and Charles Kingsley’s masterly style and strong faith 
should commend Hypatia to the reading of those who do not 
know the book, and to the re-reading of those with whom 
it is already a favorite. The beautiful illustrations, by Wil- 
liam Martin Jonson, illumine both the story and the period. 
The full-page pictures detain the eye, so accurate are their 
details of the furnishing, decoration, and domestic interiors 
of palaces and cottages in the early days of Christianity, 
and in the great capitals of the world as it then existed. 
Some of them are dreams of beauty, and the pictures 
of Hypatia herself, virginal, austere, lovely, are witness- 
es to this artist’s sympathetic interpretation of the work 
he illustrates. Then, too, the little pictures in the margin 
or at the corners of the pages, showing bits of the home 
life, armor, weapons, tools, curtains, plants, flowers, imple- 
ments, ornaments, in wonderful variety, are fascinating as 
studies, and make the two sumptuous volumes worthy to 
enter any drawing-room, or to go from one hand to another 
among the finest gift-books of the year. 

Mr. Caspar W. Whitney, in A Sporting Pilgrimage,’ strikes 
a popular note, and is sure beforehand of a host of read- 
ers. Everybody who is interested in the development of 
athletic sports—and who is not included in this category 
it would be difficult to say—will wish not only to read but 
to possess Mr. Whitney’s book. The thanks of women are 
certainly due to him, in that he has removed one stum- 
bling-block out of their way in the Christmas season, and 
made it easy for many of them to select a present sure 
to be appreciated for husbands, brothers, and cousins. 
Men will like this thoroughly modern book, the work of 
a man who Knows his subject and writes of it with en- 
thusiasm and nafveté, taking it for granted that what he 
has seen and cared for must commend itself to others. 
Women too care about golf and riding to hounds, about 
rowing and football, and club and university athletics, and 
they will go merrily on this breezy sporting pilgrimage with 
a guide so whole-souled, jolly, and altogether acceptable us 
Caspar Whitney. As a book, the volume is very satis- 
factory, beautifully illustrated and printed, and bringing all 
out-doors to cheer us beside the-winter hearth. Mr. Whit- 
ney went abroad for a definite object—to study and write 
about sport—but incidentally he gives many little social 
glimpses which are both valuable and delight?ul, 

Two grand old Scottish names are combined in that of 
the author of Wayside Poems,* yet Wallace Bruce is not a 
pseudonyme, but the author's real name. Wayside Pocms 
have the ring which appeals to the popular heart. Never 
obscure, careless, nor hurried, Mr. Bruce's muse is patriotic, 
sweet-syllabled, and blithe. The pictures add much to the 
grace of the volume. ‘Columbia's Son” is a happy illus- 
tration of the author’s art: 

“He stood beneath the crowning monument 
To Walter Scott in Edinboro’ town, 
A lad of six, our Maicoim, who had spent 
Scarcely a week 'mid Scotland's heather brown, 
And, sighing, asked his mother every day, 
*Why don’t they paint these houses old and gray ?’” 
The climax of this pleasant lyric is reached when, 


“*Now listen, Malcolm,’ slowly I began— 

I didn’t want the little fellow dazed— 
‘Jast think a moment. Do you know the man 
‘To whom this noble monument was raised ?’ 

With answer worthy of Columbia's son 
He took it iv, and said, ‘George Washington.’” 


Columbia’s sons and daughters of every age between six 
and sixteen have not been forgotten in the holiday feast 
spread by those who love and understand children. Here 
are two voluines, widely different, but both of the character 
that Santa Claus prompts parents to put into the Christmas 
stocking. Howard Pyle is a good genius whose facile pen- 
cil keeps pace with his wizard’s pen, and Twilight Land,* 
written and illustrated by Mr. Pyle, has held one captivated 
reader intent and eager for hours ; though she began by slip- 
ping vicariously into a child's form, she ended by being 
transported to childhood’s fairy realm. Purely imagina- 
tive, these dainty fairy tales are delicious, and the pic- 
tures equal the narrative, which is saying much. A child 
on whom Twilight Land is bestowed this Christmas will be a 
— happy and good child, for happy little folk are always 


Last, but by no means least, in this group of holiday 
books is Bible Stories for the Young.’ To this richly illus- 
trated little book such eminent clergymen as Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis, Bishop Hurst, Dr. John Hall, Bishop Potter, 
Dr. William M. —— Dr. Parkhurst, Bishop Vincent, Dr. 
MacArthur, and others have contributed, and the stories se- 
lected are those all children love—stories of Noah, of Jacob 
and Esau, of Little Samuel, of David and Jonathan, of The 
Nativity, of Jesus walking*on the Water, and of Mary in 
the Garden—a book which will be the mother’s Sunday 
afternoon helper, aud the child’s delight in the story-telling 
hour at bedtime. Marearer E. Sangster. 

1 By Charles —— 4 Iustrated by William Martin John- 
son. Twovolumes. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

2A ting Pilgrimage. By Caspar W. Whitney. Tustrated. Har- 
per & thers, New York. 

3 Wayside Poems. By Waliace Bruce. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

‘ ight Land. By Howard Pyle. Illustrated by the Author. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 

Te = Stories for the Young. Llustrated. Harper & Brothers, New 
or 








WINTER COSTUMES. 
v= ET embroidered with jet or colored beads and 
spangles is on many of the handsomest gowns and 
wrappings of the winter. On a reception gown illustrated it 
is used in conjunc ion with dark mink fur. The material 





of the n he ype faille Narrow fur borders the 
bottom of the skirt Tetbieuneed a Ge sides by three slender 
points of darker heliotrope velvet, beaded with amethyst 
and bronze beads, The back of the bodice is plain, the 
front shirred in three litile headings down the middle, pro 
ducing cross-folds ollar and belt are of plain velvet, 
while square epaulettes and sabots of beaded velvet are on 
the elbow sleeve vhich are each a huge puff drawn together 
" he cent 

I el | weather no more luxurious protection can 
be devised than a full-length fur cloak. That illustrated 
has a service black cheviot for its outer integument, the 
lining being of squirrel fur It has a cape of moiré As- 
trakhan attached beneath a passementerie yoke, and a collar 
snd wristbands of the same fur 

Tobacco-brown cloth is the material of a handsome church 


and visiting costume, combined with darker chestnut velvet, 
It is made en princesse, and is everywhere bordered with 
stitched folds of the cloth. The skirt is unlined, and hung 
on a foundation skirt, which is faced with velvet on the left 
side, where the outer skirt is slashe d The front of the bod- 
ice is cut d velvet draperies inserted, and the velvet 
sleeve puffs emerge from cloth ¢ uffs 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


TEAR after year Christmas comes and goes, its joys and 
merrymaking losing no whit of interest and sentiment 
for young or old; and while always new each season in their 
giving of pleasure, the same old customs continue to pre- 
vail, with alterations in detail only 
The day would hardly seem like Christmas without the 
banging of Christmas greens, and though a greater variety 
is offered in the way of decorations than formerly, those are 
still most liked and used that bear out the old practices and 
significance; and chief among them gre the mistletoe and 
holly, whose very names carry ove back to the days of an 
cient Eng t yule-tide, with wassail-bowl, yule- 
log. and joyous merrymaking 
The most favored mistletoe comes from across seas, but 
some is sent from Canada and the South, where, particu- 
larly in Texas, it grows in large clumps on the live-oak 
trees. alwavs to the latter’s gradual destruction; for, being a 
parasite, it saps the oak’s life-blood, flourishing luxuriantly 


ish cheer a 


the while It is not so artistic in appearance as its English 
cousin, the leaves more commonplace, and the berries smaller 
and poorer in quality, though more in quantity. Strange 


to say, the Texas mistletoe, like the prophet in his own 
country, is not greatly prized at home, and at few of the 
Christmas festivities does it make part of the decoration, 
while in all other quarters a cluster of the oddly shaped 
green leaves and opaque white berries must almost of neces 
sity be suspended in the doorway or from the chandelier 
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when Christmas comes in, and it never fails to 
cause the same jesting and merriment; for a 
kiss stolen under the mistletoe is one’s right, 
and the pilferer cannot with justice receive 
rebuff. 

The English holly, too, is finer in quality 
than that grown on American shores; the leaves 
are a better green, and the berries larger; and 
before the holiday season sets in, great hampers 
of it are shipped from the English ports to de- 
light American eyes and hearts. An attractive 
manner of using it is to tie big bunches with 
long satin ribbon loops and ends, matching in 
shade the hue of the berries, and place them 
over pictures or mantel-shelf, or fasten against 
the wall, especially in some picturesque nook 
or corner. Gadorneath the mantel, when there 
is no fireplace, the space may be banked with 
masses of the spiny leaves and bright berries; 
jars or vases may be filled with them, while 

olly wreaths and ropes are another form of 
decoration, very effective both in large and small 
apartments. 

Next to the mistletoe and holly the laurel 
and ground-pine are most favored, the for- 
mer’s glossy leaves and green berries sugges- 
tive of good cheer, and always forming an ef- 
fective background when gay berries or mosses 
are used in addition. The ground-pine coils 
easily and gracefully into wreaths, and is in- 
valuable for twining about staircases or pillars, 
or for using in decoration on a large scale, 
when boughs of spruce, hemlock, and cedar 
are also much in vogue. 

For the past year or two an innovation in 
Christmas ornamentation has been the use of 
potted non-flowering plants and shrubs, from 
the tall palms to the delicate maidenhaif and 
silvery fern. There are several varieties of 
palms besides the round-leaved one, most com 
mon of all; the long plume-leaved variety is 
much favored, and also the new dwarf-palm 
from the Isle of Bourbon. The feathery as- 
paragus is a favorite too, with its soft fluffy 
foliage and tiny white blossoms. The arau- 
caria is another feathery-looking plant, though 

stiffer than and differing in shape from the As- 
paragus plumosus ; it is brought potted all the 

way from the coast of New Zealand. The hot- 
house ferns are shown in infinite variety, and 
their delicate beauty always appeals strongly 
to the careless observer as well as to the lover 
of plant life. These potted Christmas greens 
are stood in the window, beside the doorway, or 
upon small stands, just as they seem best to fit 
by their size and character into their environ- 
ment, and choice vases and jardiniéres of porce- 
lain or open-work silver hold them. A charm- 
ing dish of white Dresden is low and circular 
in form, ornamented with gilded scroll-work 
and garlands of blue forget-me-nots; while the 
heavier jars come in all colors—deep red, 
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gus or yellow—and are of English ware, manufactured in 
8. 


Large bunches of fern fronds are also much liked in dec- 
orating for the holidays; there is now such a demand for 
them that the gathering of these graceful leaves, together 
with hemlock, laurel, and other greens, bas become a thriv- 
ing industry in some rural districts; for, placed in a cool 
dark spot and kept moist, the florists are able to preserve 
them all winter in their pristine freshness. 

Wreaths and garlands of bright-hued autumn leaves and 
pressed ferns can be arranged with fine results, especially 
when massed together in goodly quantities; and even dried 
grasses and grains possess decorative qualities when em- 
ployed artistically. 

For the Christmas tree, that truest emblem of the day in 
matter of ornamentation, nothing has yet taken the place of 
the good old-time spruce, though portions of the Southern 
holly-tree are cut off and sent to the North to be used for 
that purpose; but nothing else has all the old sentiments 
clustering about it as the beloved spruce has, and a most 
unpardonable want in the holly is the lack of the delicious 
aromatic odor that is so significant of Christmas-tide, and 
which one breathes in with glad quickening of pulse. 

There are many artificial means of beautifying the home 
for Christmas gayeties which, —_—e at night under the 
brilliant lights, are dazzling and impressive—shining balls 
of gold, silver, and bright tints; exquisite mottoes, favors, 
and bonbons; wax or crystal cherubs, and snow-sprinkled 
images of the good St. Nicholas; ropes and chains of glitter- 
ing tinsel, and garlands of flowers made from crépe and 
tissue-papers—all most artistic in design and picturesque 
in effect. 

For those blessed with this world’s goods, the decorations 
of house and home are often costly and elaborate, but a few 
bits of Christ.nas greenery carry with them the day’s senti- 
ment and meaning just the same, and it really matters very 
little in the outward show so long as there are merry and 
loving hearts, and ‘‘ on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 


MECHLIN LACE. 


| y= distinguishing feature of Mechlin lace is the flat 
thread which forms the flower and gives the effect of 
embroidery. It has been regarded as essentially a summer 
lace, and, when laid over a delicate color, most charming. 
George the First delighted in Mechlin cravais, and of the 
jaunty cavalier of 1727 it has been written, ‘* Right Macklin 
must twist round his bosom and wrists.” Ata later period 
the dudes of the day wore shirts with Malines lace dyed with 
coffee grounds. Traditicn hath, it that Catherine of Arra- 
on introduced the art of making lace into Bedfordshire ear- 
y in the sixteenth century. She was very skilful in needle- 
ak, and for a long period lace-makers in that region kept 
**Oattern’s day” in memory of the good queen. In the 
Middle Ages no queen or lady of a great chief of feudalism 
disdained to train up her daughters in the dexterous use of 
the needle. Lace-work was a great accomplishment. The 
great and learned Dr. Johnson defined net-lace to be ‘‘ any- 
thing reticulated, decussated, with interstices between the 
intersections.” 
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BY BESSIE CHANDLER, 





T was more than two hours since the bride went away. 
She had stood on the landing of the grand stairway, and 
leaned upon the flower-covered railing in front of her. 
Large palms and masses of other foliage rose on either side 
of her and framed-her in. She had looked very lovely in 
her gleaming satin und filmy lace, with a few diamonds 
shining in her hair and on her neck. The color was high 
in her cheeks and her lips were parted, as, leaning over the 
flowery bank, she tossed her bouquet of white roses to the 
group of waiting bridemaids below. There was a shout 
and laughter, and the hum of voices which had been for the 
moment hushed rose again shriller than ever. Then the 
bride vanished like a beam of moonlight, and the guests 
saw her no more. Some young cousins lingered around 
the stairway with their hands full of rice, but they never 
found the chance to throw it, and after a while they gave 
up watching, and returned to the pretty bridemaids, who 
laughed at them for their failure. 

But the last guest had departed now. The music had 
gone, and the servants were coming into the big deserted 
rooms, turning out the lights and locking the many doors 
and windows. 

In the upper hall the bride’s mother stood for a moment 
as though too exhausted to move. A man came lightly up 
the stairs and nearly ran into her. 

**Why, Marion,” he said, ‘‘why don’t you go to bed? 
You look all worn out.” 

She made no answer, and he regarded her a little more 
closely. 

**Come into my room a minute,” he said, “ and rest.” 

She followed him almost mechanically. 

He led the way into a small 
cozy room—a man’s room, or 
**den.” It had not been open 
to the guests that evening, and 
its every-day naturalness struck 
one pleasantly after the elabo- 
rate decorations of the rest of 
the house. A few embers were 
still alive in the pretty tiled fire- 
place. He went toward it, and 
carefully put the coals together. 
Then he placed on them a small 
dry piece of wood with sharp 
angles and smooth sides, and in 
an instant a tiny blue flame be- 
gan to lick its edges. He drew 
an easy-chair a little more in 
front of the blaze, and said: 

‘“*There, Marion, sit down 
and let me get you something. 
Will you have a little punch or 
a glass of sherry, or shall I mix 
you something myself?” 

**No,” she answered. “I 
don’t want anything.” 

Her eyes were fixed vacantly 
upon the fire, with an expression 
of utter exhaustion or habitual 
despair 

She was a small woman, in 
the early forties, although she 
looked much younger. In fact, 
many of her guests had told her 
this very evening that it was 
impossible to believe her any- 
thing but an elder sister of the 
bride's. Some, indeed, had 
gone so far as to say “ young- 
er.” There was no gray in her 
bright brown hair, and her skin 
was fresh and fair. Her figure 
was still slender, and her arms 
and neck were beautifully 
rounded. .Only around her 
mouth and at the corners of her 
eyes had Time touched her 
harshly. All the evening she 
had had a pretty color, but it 
had faded now, and even the 
pink brocade of her dress failed 
to find any reflection in her 
white cheeks. 

Her husband looked mach 
older. His hair and mustache 
were lightly tinged with gray, 
and there were a few deep lines 
between his eyes. He had the 
look of a man who had lived 
and not wasted his life, and had 
secured mure than its full value 
from every passing day, 

In spite of his wife's refusal, he opened a little cabinet in 
one of the bookcases and poured out a glass of wine. He 
brought it to her, and placed it on the table by her side. 

** Shall I ring fora eracker,or a bit of bread or something?” 
he asked. 

‘** No,” she answered, wearily; and then without any warn- 
ing she raised both hands to her face, bowed her head in 
them, and began to sob. 

He looked dismayed 
won't do. 
bed.” 

He never offered to touch her, or give her any of that 
sympathetic and loving comfort which always makes a wo- 
man cry harder at the time, but which is of such inestima- 
ble value to her all the same. Instead, he looked at her, 
puzzled—one would have said embarrassed. 

“Ah,” she gasped, ‘‘ how sweet she looked—how sweet 
and beautiful! Oh, my darling, my beautiful darling!” 
She half turned in the deep chair where she was sitting, put 
one arm against its back, and buried her face in it. 

He walked uneasily to the mantel-piece, and leaning both 
elbows upon it, stood for a few moments with his back to 
her. The play of some unused muscles drew his face 
strangely. 

“She is happy, isn’t she?” he asked, abruptly, looking at 
her over his shoulder. 

** Ah, so happy!” moaned the mother. ‘‘ That is the pity 
of it. All brides are. I—I—was just as happy.” 

The man straightened himself, and his mouth and chin 
resumed their ordinary outline. ‘‘ Well,” he said, lightly, 


*“*Why, Marion,” he said, ‘‘ this 
You're tired to death. Drink that and go to 


“seems to me it’s a little early to bemoan her unhappiness 
to-night!” 

His wife stopped sobbing, but her face was still hidden. 
There was a knock at the door. 

‘*Come in,” said the master of the house, irritably. 

One of the footmen opened the door, and advanced a few 
steps into the room. ‘The head man from Sherry’s wants 
to speak to you, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Grayson walked to the open door, where a man was 
waiting, who bowed obsequiously. 

“I wanted to know,” be said, respectfully, “‘if you and 
madame would not like a little supper before we go. I can 
arrange to have it brought you here, if you prefer.” 

Mr. Grayson gliaeed, toward the stricken figure of his 
wife. ‘‘ No,” he answered, decidedly; “we don’t care for 
anything more to-night.” 

he two men withdrew, the door closed, the heavy por- 
tiére fell in place again, and Mr. Grayson walked back to 
his place before the fire. 

“You didn’t want anything—did you?” he asked, care- 
lessly. 

“No,” she said, sitting up; ‘‘and I don’t know why I am 
waiting here. You must excuse my making a scene. I 
haven't troubled you often with one, though. Good-night.” 

She rose as she spoke, and held out ber hand. He did 
not take it. Instead, he asked as abruptly as he had asked 
before, 

“Why don’t you think that she will be happy?” 

The woman sank into her chair again. ‘*‘Oh, I don't 
know!” she answered. ‘‘Whois? It’s absurd to expect it. 
Perhaps she won’t be especially miserable, but she seemed 





so young and innocent to-night, so trusting and uncon- 
scious; and then to have to go through it all—to. have the 
light quenched and the brightness fade, and to go on living 


through all the years—” She choked and stopped. 

‘“* There are happier women than you in the world, Marion. 
Why should you think of your life as the universal one?” 

* Ah, well,” she answered, wearily, ‘‘it all comes to the 
same thing at last. Perhaps she may hold him a little longer 
than they usually do; that will be all the difference.” 

The man moved impatiently, and turned and faced her. 
‘*She loves him, doesn’t she?’ he asked; ‘‘ then she will 
hold him fast as long as her love lasts.” 

His wife sat upright. There were no tears in her eyes 
now, and for an instant they Jooked at each other so keenly, 
so defiantly, that their eyes seemed to clash. 

She tried to speak, but he interrupted her: 

‘*Oh yes, I know what you are going to say. 
loved me, and yet failed tohold me. But what kind of love 
was it? Measured out to me by the drop, changing from 
day to day, rewarding me if 1 behaved according to your 
standards, scourging me if I varied a hair’s-breadth from 
them. That isn’t the kind of love that holds a man. A man 
wants to feel that a woman loves him—him alone, and for 
his own sake; and that it doesn’t matter what he is or where, 
that if he came back to her for the thousandth time she’d 
forgive him and love him, and die blessing him. .When a 
man has that sort of feeling about his wife’s love there isn’t 
much danger of his getting away from her.” 

Her lips curled. ‘‘I've heard of that ideal love before,” 
she said, scornfully; ‘‘it’s a beautiful example of all take 
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and no give. A man generally learns about it from some 
woman that he’s wronged. In fact, I think lost women and 
dogs are the only creatures that ever possess it.” 

Again a knock at the door interrupted them. 

‘*It’s the man from Tiffany's,” said the footman, apolo- 
etically; ‘‘ he has put all the silver in the cases and locked 
t up, and the special policeman has come. He wants to 
know if you have any further orders. Here is the certified 
list.” 

‘* No,” said Mr. Grayson ; “ tell him he may go.” 

The door closed once more, and the husband and wife 
were alone again. 

He looked at her intently for some time without speaking. 
Finally he said: ‘‘ We've got to have a talk, Marion, but I 
didn’t mean to drift into it to-night. We're both worn out 
—and you look perfectly exhausted. Let what we have to 
say wait for a little time.” 

‘** No,” she said; ‘‘let us have it now. Do you think it’s 
so easy to wring and strain at one’s heart that it’s pleasant 
to prolong the process? No; let us get through it all-to- 
night. Iam quite ready.” 

She sat erect in the chair, her bare arms resting along its 
broad straight ones, and her white slim fingers curling over 
the ends. 

‘I think you are very foolish,” he said, dispassionately; 
**but I don’t know that any mood will alter the facts of the 


“No.” 

“Well, then, how long ago is it since we made our agree- 
ment?” 

**It was ten years and four months ago that you forfeited 
all right to my love or respect.” 
She spoke with deep feeling; 
but he raised his eyebrows, and 
the corners of his mouth moved 
up a little. It seemed as if he 
were amused, 

‘And since that fatal occa- 
sion,” he said, lightly, ‘we 
have lived practically apart. 
We agreed to keep up the home 
for the children’s sake. Now 
Frank is in business for him- 
self, married and settled. Ida— 
is dead; and to-night Nellie left 
us. What do you want to do?” 

**I want to relieve you of 
my very disagreeable presence 
as soon as possible.” 

Aguin his eyebrows rose 
slightly. 

“It isn’t for you to go, Mari- 
on; it’s for me. This is your 
home, and nothing that you 
have ever said or done forfeits 
your right to it.” 

She was silent. 

* I’ve been thinking,” he con- 
tinued, *‘ now that we find this 
is rather a comfortable arrange- 
ment, why can’t we go on with 
it?” 

Her eyes blazed, but he did 
not notice them. 

*“Why,” he said, ‘‘can't we 
go on living like this? Oh, in 
a different way, I mean,” for 
she had started tospeak, ‘‘ For 
instance, after a week or two I 
can go abroad. You will be 
busy with Nellie and her new 
house. . Then next summer 
when I come back she will 
want to go away, and what 
more natural than that you 
should open the house at Lenox 
for her? Or you can leave her 
there and take a little run on 
the other side yourself. What 
1 mean is just this: we've borne 
this thing ten years for the chil- 
‘dren’s sake; why can’t we light- 
en the burden, but keep on 
bearing it for our own?” 

She was still silent. 

“ Of course,” he went on, ‘‘ we 
can keep apart as much as pos- 
sible, but there will come times, 
I suppose, when we will have to 
act our little comedy. For in- 
stance, we’re going to have asil- 
ver wedding before long, you 
know.” The irony in his tone was very delicate, but it 
stung the woman before him like a whip. 

**I think,” she exclaimed, passionately, ‘‘ you are the very 
cruelest man I ever knew.” 

** Possibly,” he said, slowly, ‘Iam. However, have you 
any better plan to propose? Would you rather have an 
open rupture—a divorce—a separation? What do you want? 

here are the children to think of still. J don’t intend to 
give them up, and I don’t want to see you running up stairs 
to hide whenever I happen to call on Nellie. Or if Frank 
should ask us to dinner, it would really be pleasanter for 
him to have us at the same table than to be obliged to have 
separate ones.” 

He spoke lightly and cheerfully, but her voice was full of 
indignation as she exclaimed: 

“If you only cared! If you only had ever cared!” 

** Would you have been happier if I had been more mis- 
erable?” he asked. ‘God knows I have been miserable 
enough!” 

‘*You’ve concealed it skilfully,” she said, with scorn. 
“It has never seemed to interfere with any of your plea- 
sures.” 

**My dear Marion,” he said, quietly, ‘‘what we want to 
do now is not to dig up the past, but to form some plan for 
the future. I have proposed one, but am willing to give it 
up if you can think of a better. The house is yours, you 
have your own income, and of course I intend to make you 
a good allowance. I have merely suggested that we keep 
up a certain sort of appearance a little longer. If it doesn’t 
work, why, it’s easy to give it up after a little.” 








For the third time a knock at the door interrupted them. 
The footman entered with a yellow envelope upon his silver 
tray 

“ A telegram, sir,” he said. 

‘Perhaps it’s from Nellie,” cried Mrs. Grayson, starting 
up excitedly 

Her husband tore it open. 

““ What!” he exclaimed—* what! the mills are on fire! 
the boy waiting? I want to speak to him.” 

Instantly he left the room. Mrs.Grayson looked at the 
yellow slip of paper conveying the news of the loss of thou- 
sands, and her brain whirled. The fire had died out. She 
felt cold and weak. Suddenly she remembered the untasted 
glass of wine. She took it up and drained it hurriedly. 

Her husband came back in a few moments. He looked 
pale, but quiet and self-controlled. 

‘I've answered it,” he said, ‘‘ and the boy is to have every 
despatch brought here as soon as it arrives.” 

There was a long pause, so full of thought that the very 
air seemed vibratory with it. 

“ This—this will alter everything,” the woman said, at 
las 


Her husband had lighted a cigar 


Is 


‘ 


He knocked the ashes 


off among those other dead ashes upon the hearth before he 
answered 

‘* No,” he said, “ not necessarily. I may not be able to 
make you quite so large an allowance; that will be all.” 

‘* But you,” she said—“‘ you? What will you do?” 


He smiled a litte. “1 shall give up that trip to Europe 
for one thing, and I shall probably take off my coat and go 
to work for another.” 

She watched him in silence. 

“Oh,” he continued, “ it’s not such a desperate case. We 
shall have to rebuild. There is insurance, of course, but 
there will be a lot of trouble getting our orders filled while 
we are rebuilding. ‘There will be money to raise, and de- 
lays and annoyances, and it will probably be a good man 
years before I stand again where | stood, or thought I stood, 
to-night.’ 

She did not seem to have heard him, for she asked, ap- 
parently at random, ‘‘ Have you ever wanted me once in all 
these years?” 

He started, and it seemed as if his mind were almost forci- 
bly brought back to the subject of their former discussion. 

‘Of course I have wanted you. There is no need in a 
man’s life like the need of a woman’s love.” 

“Ob,” she cried, impatiently, “I don’t mean that! I 
don’t mean as something to round out and complete your 
life and make it more comfortable! I mean, have you ever 
wanted me for my own sake?” 

It was some time before he answered. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
he said, at last,‘‘ why you should put me through this cross- 
examination now. It can change nothing, and it seems to 
me we have enough on hand for the present.” 

He went to the door as he spoke, his quick ear detecting 
the approaching steps in the hall. He threw the door open, 
and seized the telegram which he had expected: “ Fire not 
yet under control,” he read. ‘‘ Machine shop threatened. 
Have telegraphed to Evanston for other engines.” 

He laid the slip upon the table and signed the book. “It’s 
hard,” he said, as the door closed again, ‘‘ to — calmly 
here and know what's going on upthe river. But | couldn't 
help them if I were there. Noble has got a level head. 
He'll do the best he can.” He lighted another cigar as he 
spoke. The first had gone out, aod he had mislaid it. He 
puffed a few moments in silence, and then said, abruptly: 
**Marion, go to bed. I'll send you every telegram I get.” 

She had sunk back in the depths of her chair, but she 
straightened at this, and said, bitterly: 

‘ Yes, that is in keeping with all the rest. Send me out 
of the room, as out of your heart. I suppose I disturb you, 
silting here and reminding you of so small a matter as our 
feeling toward each other. You have more important busi- 
ness in your mind than that just now.” 

‘*When a man's whole fortune, the work of his lifetime, is 
going up in smoke, he generally does find the subject rather 
engrossing.” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘And yet,” she said, ‘‘I can imagine 
caring so much for a person that nothing, not the loss of 
everything on earth, not the loss of earth itself, or heaven 
either, would count beside it!” 

He gave her a swift, searching glance. ‘‘ You must im- 
agine such a thing,” he said, with emphasis. ‘You have 
never felt it.” 

The tears came in her eyes. ‘‘ Walter,” she said, in a 
choked voice, “‘ you have no right to say that. I have felt it; 
I have felt it for ~~ 5 

He seemed perfectly unmoved. ‘‘It must have been long 
ago,” he said, “in the prehistoric period of your heart, be- 
fore the glacial age set in.” 

‘* Walter,” she said, without noticing his sarcasm, ‘1 can- 
not let you go like this. If things were as they were I 
might have borne it, but now I cannot do it. 1 cannot do it! 
I used to thiuk nothing would ever make me come back to 
you, not if you begged on your knees, but now—I cannot do 
it! You are r—you will be sad and lonely —the children 
are gone, Walter, I cannot leave you now!” 

“I don't want you,” he said, roughly; and then added, as 
if ashamed of his harshness: ‘‘ There will be enough that is 
hard. Don't add to it the burden of an unloving, unwilling 
wife.” 

“I shall not be that,” she said, gently. 
with you with all my heart.” 

He had grown very white, and the hand which had held 
the telegram so steadily trembled a little as it carried his ci- 
gar. Theréewas another short intense silence. 

“Do yow know,” he said, at last, “I think you are doing 
me the crueles} wrong that you have ever done?” 

“What!” she exclaimed. 

‘* Yes,” he said. ‘‘ When a man is starving, what would 
you think of a woman who offered him a wax apple or a 
papier-maché roll? There's something in the Bible about 
that—something about asking for bread and getting a stone. 
But this is worse; imitative bread is worse than an honest 
stone.” 

‘*I don’t understand you,” she faltered. 

‘For yeats you have let me starve. You have never of- 
fered me a crumb of affection, never shown me the faintest 
gieam of interest, and now you come to me with your com- 
passion tricked out as faithful regard! You're a woman, 
and I suppose you are honestly sorry, as a woman would 
be, for a man in trouble. I thank you for your pity, but 
for God's sake don’t offer it to me as love!” 

Her voice was very gentle and tender when she answered. 
All traces of tears had disappeared, and it was she who was 
calm now, The man grew every moment more agitated. 

** Walter, I am sorry for you! I pity you with all my 
heart. But it isn't that, dear. I love you so that I simply 


**I want to stay 
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cannot leave 
and alone. don’t ask you to love me. I don’t ask for 
anything. I don’t think you will even want me at first; 
but, Walter, I don’t believe that you can drive me away!” 

She smiled a little, but he only 

“I won't believe it!” he cried. 
these years? You have shut me out of your heart like an 
outcast. I won’t believe it! It is wicked for you to come 
to me at my weakest moment and tempt me like this!” 

His voice was husky and broken; he turned away from 
her, and leaned his head against the mantel-piece. 

She hesitated a minute, and looked at him with infinite 
tenderness in her eyes. Then she went toward him, and 
put her arms around his neck. His face was partially 
buried-in his arms, and he didn’t raise it; but she kissed his 
forehead and eyes; she smoothed his hair, and laid her face 
close beside his. 

** Darling,” she said, ‘‘my own darling, you have got to 
believe it!” ; 

He lifted his head and looked at her, and then, with a 
great sob, he drew her to him and held her fast. 

** How can I forgive you,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ for all that 
you have made me suffer?” 

**How can I forgive you,” she answered, “for never let- 
ting me see that you suffered?” 

“Oh,” he said, confusedly, ‘ it’s all impossible! We have 
hurt each other too much. We can never go on and be 
happy.” : 

** Yes, we can; we will only have to learn again. I shall 
not leave you for one minute until you feel all through and 
through how much I love you. We musin’t think of these 
dreadful years. Every day is a fresh oning. We 
mustn't —, at least not yet, and kA -by we won't 
want to. e will have enough to do making up for all that 
we have lost, working for each other, growing together 
again.” 

‘I wonder,” he said, suddenly, “if the mills are burned?” 

“Do you care?’ she asked. She had her hands on his 
shoulders, and looked him full in the face, her lips parted 
and smiling. 

** No,” he said, rapturously. ‘‘ Do you?” 

A knock at the door had been repeated before they heard 
it. Another telegram had come. He laughed as he brought 
it to her. ; 

** Here,” he said, ‘‘ take it; I don't believe I care to open 
it to-night.” 

She kissed him before she tore the envelope apart. 

‘* Fire completely under control; machine shop all right— 
damage less than expected.” 

“‘Oh dear,” she cried in dismay, ‘‘I don’t believe that 
you'll be hurt at all!” 

He laughed in her face like a boy. ‘‘ You can’t take it 
back,” he said; *‘it’s too late now. You can never take it 
back again.” Then he added, more gravely: ‘‘ Don’t — 
I have lost enough to be a very respectable pauper. It 
makes me laugh, though.” 

“* What does?” 

“To think how the men who have envied my prosperity 
all these years will come around me to-morrow with their 
sympathy and condolences! They'll talk about my great 
loss! ‘Great loss’ indeed! And they never knew where 
the real blow struck me, and they won’t know to-morrow 
that they ought to wring my hand and shout congratula- 
Seat he world doesn’t know much about us, does it, 

ear 

**As much perhaps,” she said, softly, ‘‘as we do of each 
other!” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
IMPOSSIBLE TO BE FOUND OUT. 


*‘ T MPOSSIBLE to be found out!” 

Is there anything impossible to be found out? Is there 
any man soold-as to feel assured that the thing he did sixty, 
seventy years ago will not be found out before he dies? Is 
there any man who can be certain that the history of his 
grandfather will never be revealed to the world? hy, an 
old letter, an old note-book, an old picture, a certificate of 
marriage—anything may be discovered—or the thing is cer- 
tainly known to some one else, and will, by some one else, be 
discovered and whispered abroad. Sometimes the thing is 
not found out till afier death, which is merciful. 

The other day they found a letter addressed by the cap- 
tain-governor of a certain fortress in Syria to his Egyptian 
Majesty three thousand years ago! Shall they not, therefore, 
much more be likely to find letters written by you, most re- 
spectable Senex—love-letters—written to one Amaryllis, the 
Lady Light 0’ Love—only fifty years - “T have always 
taught my younger clients,” said one of those practical mor- 
alists, the true father confessors of the age, the family so- 
licitor, *‘ always to act in the full belief that the thing you 
are doing will certainly come to light.” 

Au excellent rule. Young readers will please to make a 
note of it. 

“* Impossible to be found out,” said Sir John. 

“* Impossible to be found out,” said Margaret, who knew 
it all the time. 

You shall see. 

After the romantic recovery of their long-lost ancestors, 
the Burleigh girls were naturally anxious to visit again and 
again the gallery of family portraits, and to keep Margaret 
informed concerning their great good-luck and the uplifting 
of the Burleighs. 

Now, one day when they called Margaret was out, but 
she was expected home shortly, and they went in. 

Sitting in the hall they found, also waiting for Margaret, 
the old woman, their cousin, Lucinda Avery, whom they 
had met on the occasion of their second visit. She was 
then in the workhouse dress, but this had now been changed 
for the ordinary civilian garb. Lucinda was no longer an 
“inmate” of the workhouse. Why do we reserve the word 
“*inmate” for the workhouse and the lunatic asylum? She 
had been taken out by Margaret and intrusted to the care 
of certain respectable persons, wiro were instructed to keep 
her well fed, well warmed, and well dressed. To be warm 
within and without; to feel the physical ease which oto 
to abundant food; to have nothing to do—it was all 
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poor old soul asked of life—rest and warmth. It is, if you 
come to think of it, all that working people of every kind 


ask of life. When one is dead—‘‘ Requiescat in !” says 
the priest. ‘‘ Let him rest from his labors.” ‘* He sleeps,” 
say the people. 


needlewoman sat humbly on the hardest chair, her 
hands folded in her lap, her spare form bent, quite patient, 
ready to wait as long as any one pleased to make her 
wait. . 
: Why,” cried the girls; ‘‘it’s our cousin— Lucinda 
Avery!’ 

The old woman stood up meekly and courtesied, “ Sir 
John’s daughters,” she said. ‘‘ Sir John’s beautiful young 
daughters. Yes, young ladies, Sir John is my cousin.” 

**And you are—you are—in the—” 

**I was in the House. My fingers bent and got stiff, and 
I could work no longer. So I was glad to goin. But Mrs. 
Calvert took me out. She said that she’d found a cousin, 
and she wasn’t going to leave her in the workhouse. And 
I'm — as comfortable where she has put me.” 

‘Oh! But we are your cousins, too. Why should not 
we help? Won't you come upstairs with us and talk about 
yourtelt? We are waiting for Mrs. Calvert.” 

The old woman followed submissively. She obeyed any 
one who ordered her, as behooves one who knows nothing 
of the outer world but that it is strong and masterful and 
must be obeyed. She followed, sheeplike. 

In the drawing-room, at the writing-table, sat a girl, who 
looked up from her work and rose. 

‘Our name is Burleigh,” said the eldest. “We know 
Mrs. Calvert, and we have come to look af the family por- 
traits again. They are the portraits of our ancestors.” 

“Why,” said the girl, smiling, ‘‘I am named Burley, too. 
And they are my ancestors as well.” 

**Good gracious! and this old lady's mother was a Bur- 
ley! Then we are all cousins together. But as for us, we 
cannot claim the big fortune, because we are descended from 
an elder branch. Perhaps you can put in a claim?” 

** 1] came over from the States with my aunt, Miss Lucinda 
Burley, to claim our share—if we could get it. But there 
are delays ; they want more proofs than we can find. And 
they say they must wait for proof of the death of the man 
who should be the heir. So we must go back again—or find 
something to do here.” 

She looked clever, this bright-eyed, sharp-faced Ameri- 
can girl, and capable of self-assertion, should the necessity 
arise. 

**Let us shake hands and be friends,” said the New-Zea- 
landers, through the eldest, ‘‘ since we are not rivals. And 
let us hope that you will get the fortune all to yourself.” 

Then they looked round the room and talked about the 

ictures, and found likenesses and common ancestors, and 
lamented such of the family disasters as they knew, and 
wondered about this person and sighed over that, and 
agreed that the American cousin was partly like her great- 
mg | prettier—but more like her great-great- 
grandfather. And it was all very pleasant. And they 
pressed the American cousin to bring the cousinship closer 
together, and to call upon the New-Zealand kin at South 
Kensington. And it was all very delightful, until the earth- 
quake came. 

It happened in this way. The old woman, whom they 
had placed in the most comfortable chair beside the fire— 
for it was a chill November day—sat placid and patient, her 
hands in her lap, her form bent, just as if she was still wait- 
ing in the hall. She did not know pictures ; she did not 
like walking about when she could sit down ; and ghie did 
not understand the chatter of girls among each other. 

** And now,” cried one of the New-Zealanders, “let us 
hear, you poor old thing, all about yourself.” 

They sat and stood and grouped themselves about the 
old lady. Ella rang for tea, and they asked her questions 
and made her talk. 

She told what the old novels used to call her simple and 
affecting narrative; that is to say, she answered questions. 

“Oh!” they cried. ‘‘ What a life! What a dreadful 
story! What a cruel wretch the eldest brother must have 
been. How happy to have done with such a life! What 
do you do now? Do you read much?” 

She shook her head. *‘‘ No,” she said. ‘I don’t care 
about reading. We never had any books, and I never did 
read, except on Sunday at church. I'd sooner stitch than 
read. But I like to have nothing todo. It’s having Sun- 
day evening all the week and all day long.” 

** Why, what did you do on Sunday evenings ?” 

‘We used to sit together, mother and me, in the dark, 
with the street lamp outside, and she told me about her own 
family. Every Sunday evening she talked about them. 
Bo, you see, it’s this way. Because it’s all Sunday evenin 
with me now—I think about nothing but mother’s family al 
the time.” 

**Tell us,” said one of the girls, inspired of the Devil— 
‘tell us something about them.” 

It was about six in the evening; outside, darkness had 
fallen; the firelight fell upon the faces of the girls gathered 
round the fire, and warmed up the thin cheek dd: the old 
woman with a rosy flush. 

“Mostly I think about my mother’s brother. But there 
was her father—she used to talk about him a good deal. 
He was a dreadful miser.” 

Here followed a chapter on the miser, containing many 
illustrations of the miser’s miserly misery. 

‘* The elder brother was John—my uncle John—who has 
left, they tell me, such a lot of money.” 

Then followed the history of the money-lender, so far as 
she knew. We have heard it already. 

“ And then came the next brother,” suggested another of 
them, also inspired by the Devil. 

“The second son was none He became an actor after 
he ran away. Mother lost sight of him, and never knew 
what he did — - got on. Bm he was a boy he —_ 
to make them all laugh by mimicking ever thing, especial 
his father. But he ran away, and his vena other _ 
away, and when mother was left alone with her father and 
her eldest brother she had to run away too. And so she 
did; and married Captain Avery, my father.” 

Here followed the history of that unhappy marriage, with 
its sequel in the Fleet. 

“Then there was the third son. He was named Charles.” 

“That's the one who is exactly like Herbert—our only 
brother,” one of the sisters explained. “ He is so like that 
we all thought he must be our grandfather. But he 
wasn't.” 

** Charles was a wild young man. I don’t know what he 
did for his living. But he committed a forgery—” 

“Oh!” They ail drew breath together. “ A forgery '” 

“Yes. He wrote somebody else's name on a paper and 
got money for it. They caught him and tried him, and he 
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was sentenced to death, but —! let him off, and he was 
transported for life. They sent him to Australia.” 

‘Where he died, I suppose? Well, it’s a long time ago 
now. We need not feel very much shame over him.” 

**No—he didn’t die in Australia. He escaped somehow, 
after a good many years, and came home. He would have 
been hanged if he had been caught. He found out mother 
—I remember him—it was when we were living in the 
Rules of the Fleet; and he came to see her, and brought his 
wife—her name was Marion, I remember—and their little 
baby —I remember the baby —and he changed his name, 
spelled it different ; but it sounded the same; and went 
away in a ship to New Zealand. And there, mother heard, 
he got on, and got on, and got rich; and no one ever knew 
who he was nor what he’d done, nor where he came from. 
He told mother what he was going to do. His son was never 
to know, else he’d be ashamed. Got rich and prospered, 
mother heard. And it was never found out what he'd 
done,” she concluded: She had quite forgotten that she 
was speaking to Charles’s grandchildren. She was just 
repeating what her mother had told her. 

here was dead silence. As five tall lilies for want of 
water hang their sweet heads and droop declining, so these 
five maidens drooped and bowed their heads in shameful 
silence. For the story could not be mistaken: the man 
who had forged that paper; the man who had been trans- 
ported for life and escaped; the man who changed his 
name—‘‘but it sounded the same”—the man who had a 
wife—‘‘ her name was Marion "—and a son; the man who 
prospered and grew rich—‘‘ and no one never knew what 
he was nor what he’d done "—this man must be none other 
than their grandfather, and the beautiful genealogy was a 
lie from beginuing to end. 

Presently one of the girls sobbed and choked. The others 
choked as well—repressing sobs. 

The old woman went on. 

‘**Then there was the youngest brother, James.” 

The American girl, who was filled with pity for her 
cousins—because she, too, read the story and saw their 
shame unspeakable—shivered. Would there be anything 
terrible for herself ? 

“ James was always thought a very steady young man— 
not like Charles or Henry—and not a money-grubber like 
his eldest brother—mother said she was never so astonished 
in all her life when she heard of it. He had an aunt who 
helped him—and he became a lawyer—and he was going to 
be a partner with his master, who was an old man with a 
very young wife—and then—it’s shameful to say it before 
young ladies—but the truth is—he ran away with his mas- 
ter’s wife—and he took her out to America and pretended 
she was his wife.” 

Then the sixth head bowed down. 

And there was silence for a space. 

Then the old woman got up. ‘‘I must be going,” she 
said, cheerfully, after doing all this mischief ** Good- 
night, young ladies. I should like to tell you more some 
day. The family has had dreadful misfortunes. There 
was the one who was hanged, and the one who went mad. 
Oh! There's a deal to think about in the Burley family. 
Vil come and tell you all the troubles over again.’ 

When she was gone they remained in silence. Presently 
the eldest of the New Zealand branch rose and touched her 
sister's shoulder, and they all rose and went out, leaving 
Ella alone in the room. And she sat there in the firelight. 
For the worst thing that could possibly happen, in ber 
mind, was this thing: the worst crime that can be commit- 
ted by any man, according to her Puritanic views, had been 
committed by her grandfather—and her grandmother—she 
remembered them both—the grave and reverend grandfa- 
ther, the wisest man in the town, the friend and adviser of 
all—and her grandmother, white-haired, reverend, dignified, 
pious, severe. Oh! was it true? Could it be true? 

Margaret came home about seven. Ella had gone to her 
own room. She had a headache: she would be better alone. 

The others went home by the underground railway. They 
had a carriage to themselves, and they all wept and: cried 
without reserve. When they reached home they gathered 
together in Lucy’s room. 

** Mind!” said the eldest. ‘‘ Not a word—not a look—not 
a syllable — above all things, the dear old Pater must never 
know—never—never—never! Oh! it would ruin his life—” 
She broke down and sobbed. ‘‘And mother must never 
know—it would kill her. The shame of it—the disgrace of 
it—” 


“Not a word! Not a look! Not a syllable!” they all 
echoed. 
**Cathie”” — Cathie was the youngest —‘‘ if you feel you 


can't sit down to dinner without crying, stay here and say 
you've got a sore throat or something. After dinner some- 
body must play —I'll get out the cribbage - board and play 
with him. We'll go to bed early. We can’t trust ourselves 
to talk. Mind! Again— No talking about it—even among 
ourselves. Never a word for the rest of our lives. If we 
marry, never a word to our husbands. And as for that 
wretched, lying, miserable genealogy, with its John o’ Gaunt, 
and its Joshua Calvert Burley, and the sugar - baker, and 
Charles the Second—let the Pater believe in it still, And 
we'll pretend: and let us forget. Oh, let us try to forget. 
If we never speak about it! If we go home soon, away 
from this unfortunate family, we shall be able to forget.” 

** We will forget,” they cried—‘‘ we will try, at least, to 
forget; but—” 


(ro BE conTINnUED.) 


FRENCH GOWNS FOR DAY AND 
EVENING. 


See illustrations on page 944. 


Ww: give herewith some of the French models that have 
proved most popular for day and evening wear. The 
designs are furnished us by the <a of Madame Barnes, 
and are charmingly sketched by Mrs. Jessie Shepherd. 
Paquin model, worn by more than twenty stylish young 
women at the Horse Show, is composed of ladies’ cloth, with 
white revers of embroidered satin, and a front of white 
chiffon. The cloth waist has a small bolero front turning 
back with white satin revers that are embroidered in Japan- 
ese colors andi designs. A blouse front of white chiffon 
droops on a white satin lining, and has crosswise rows of 
the narrow yellow Valenciennes edging so much used by 
Paquin, with the lace heading tucks. A narrow ruffle of 
doubled chiffon edged with lace isdown the front. A neck- 
band is of the embroidery, and over this is turned a triple 
collar of chiffon doubled and finished with the yellow Va- 
lenciennes edging. Across the top of the back is a chiffon 
collar seven or eight inches a: edged with the narrow lace 
and resting on white satin. This collar points out on the 
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sleeves. Double cuffs of chiffon turn back on huge cloth 
sleeves. The cloth skirt, without trimming, has a wide 
gored front breadth and narrower sides, with well-defined 
yodets down the back, only three or four in number, 

A most popular and youthful dress is of dark blue crépon 
trimmed with gay plaid velvet ribbon four inches wide. The 
belted waist, with front drooping slightly and lapped to 
fasten under two folds on the left side, has also two on the 
right, all edged with folds of black satin ribbon and a row 
of tiny ball buttons covered with black sewing-silk. These 
folds go down from a very shallow yoke of the plaid velvet 
ribbon, on which rests a large broad bow of the plaid ribbon, 
which is a special feature of the waist. There is no yoke 
in the back, but a wider collar rounds down on it, of crépon 
with black satin. The back has merely two pleats 
folded leugthwise toward the middle. A belt of plaid velvet 
ribbon is folded along the edge and held by a strap in front. 
The gigot sleeves are edged with velvet around the wrists. 
The skirt, five yards wide, is plain on front and sides; and in 
the back, as shown in the small sketch, has four pleats held 
by rows of small buttons. The foot is very flaring, and is 
trimmed with a narrow fold of doubled crépon al a cord 
of black satin as thick as a lady’s finger, which holds the 
skirt out like a reed. This is a Raudnitz model. 

A street dress of crépon is trimmed with open-patterned 
black passementerie points and black fox fur. The crépon 
has a glossy silky surface of green on black made up over 
green silk. The crépon under the passementerie points on 
the front of the waist and on the skirt is cut out to show 
a light green silk lining. The soft belt is of smali-figured 
green and black silk. A band of fur forms the collar. The 
close forearm of the sleeves is of crépon with a point of the 
black passementerie over greev. The figured silk furnishes 
the full top and is bordered with fur. The skirt has a point 
of passementerie coming down the sides to the knee to meet 
a large bow of the silk, and below are lengthwise rows of 
fur separated by crépon folds. 

An evening dress from uin of white satin and chiffon 
has already n described in the Bazar. The half-low 
round waist of white satin falls in box-pleats down the 
front on the belt and hooks in the back. A large collar of 
dotted chiffon, edged with three narrow rows of yellow 
Valenciennes, falls low in front, and in large squares over 
the balloon sleeves of satin. The only bit of color is given 
by a green miroir-velvet belt, with two square tabs in front 
embroidered in Japanese-work. The wide short skirt has 
Paquin’s numerous godets, and is covered by a chiffon skirt 
cut very full, slightly open in front, and bordered all around 
with the very yellow and very narrow lace that is called 
butter-colored Valenciennes. 


A SONG OF PRAISE. 


HEN winter clothes the earth in white, 
When coldest winds are blowing, 
When shortest day brings longest night, 
When icy streams are flowing— 
Then in the shelter of the home 
We know the joy of living, 
And in the cheerful fireside glow 
Find cause for true thanksgiving. 


When spring returns with sweetest breath, 
When birds are gayly singing, 

When life prevails where once was death, 
Relief and gladness bringiug— 

Then in the leafing of the trees, 
Iu verdure new and tender, 

We see the work of Providence, 
And hearty praise we render. 


When summer's dreamy days are ours, 
And in the vales and mountains 

We view the beauty of the flowers, 
The gleaming of the fountains— 

Then from the glory of the hills, 
From splendors wide abounding, 

From all things warm and bright and fair 
A call of praise is sounding. 


But chiefly when the autumn comes, 
With all its weight of treasure, 
And rich reward of care and toil 
Bestows in fullest measure— 
A myriad orchards, fields, and vines 
Proclaim to all the living, 
‘‘A loving God supplies your need; 
Oh, praise Him with thanksgiving!” 
Mary JOANNA PORTER. 


MUSIC. 


‘| ‘HE Symphony Society’s first public rehearsal and con- 
cert, on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, No- 
vember 9th and 10th, were given under auspicious cir- 
cumstances. ‘The hall was well filled on both occasions. 
Mr. Damrosch and his men were in good form; and an ad- 
mirable programme, together with two first-class artists as 
soloists, served to send away audience and artists in an un- 
usually contented frame of mind. Tschaikowsky’s sixth 
symphony, which the society considers peculiarly its own, 
was rendered in a spirit of great devotion. Its final move- 
ment, the pathetic adagio lamentoso, ending in mighty up- 
heaved sighs—like the death-throes of martyrs—won the 
tribute of an awed silence, followed by prolonged applause. 
Mrs. Julia L. Wyman’s lovely voice and most excellent 
method were heard to advantage in La Captive, by Berlioz, 
while M. César Thomson, in whose first appearance interest 
was centred, displayed his superb technical skill and rich 
full tone in a composition by the late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch—his Concerto in D Minor. Mr. Thomson may be 
heard at a series of recitals which he is to give at Carnegie 
Hall with the assistance of Mrs. Wyman. The German 
Emperor's Song of Aegir, performed by the Arion Society 
at its first concert, November 11th, proved a worthy and 
spirited composition, and was enthusiastically received by 
the loyal Germans. His Imperial Majesty is at work on an 
opera entitled Wieland der Schmied, a subject which appealed 
at one time te Richard Wagner, who sketched a scenario, 
and, on being forced to abandon his projétt, offered his 
sketch to Liszt—an offer which that great master failed to 
accept, however. The Musical Art Society, with Mr. Frank 
Damrosch as director, announces two concerts—December 
22d next and March 16th, 1895. The high standard which 
places these concerts among our important musical events 
aoe additional value from the fact that teachers and stu- 
ents are admitted at half price, and a complimentary list 
enables those who are unable to pay to o seats free of 
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A UNIQUE and charming entertainment was given at 
‘*Graywacke,” Plainfield, New Jersey, the home of Frank 
Otis Herring, November 8th. Delightful papers on ‘* But- 
terflies” were read by Mrs. Herring and Mrs. Alexander 
Gilbert, both ladies being co‘iectors, and greatly interested 
in this branch of entomology. Professor Smith, of Rutgers 
College, and Dr. Skimmer, State Entomologist of Pemnsy!- 
vania, gave interesting talks on Lepidoptera. A frozen 
variety, good to eat, not referred to by the learucd speakers, 
was served the guests at the close of the entertainment, the 
ice-cream for each one having the form and color of a but- 
terfly. A hint of the entertainment was given in the daint 
invitations—one side of the cards being adorned with hand- 
painted butterflies. 

—The engagement is pe announced of Mrs Eva Wilder 
McGlasson, of New York city, and Mr. Henry C. Brodhead, 
of Wilkésbarre, Pennsylvania. Mrs, McGlasson scarcely 
needs an introduction to the readers of the Harper publica- 
tions, where neatly all of her brilliant and discriminating 
work has appeared. Mr. Brodhead is a member of one of 
the oldest and most distinguished families in the history of 
Pennsylvania. Directly following the wedding, which is 
set for December 5th, Mr. and Mrs, Brodhead wil! sail on the 
Fuerst Bismarck for the Mediterranean and the Orient, re- 
turning some time in the early summer, 

—The conference of the various New York State wo- 
men’s clubs and societies, under the leadership of Sorosis, 
for the purpose of founding the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, was a notable occasion, The pre- 
liminary conference was held at Sherry’s, on Monday, 
November 19th, opening at 2.30 p.m. with the presenta- 
tion of credentials by the delega\..s, The address of wel- 
come was given by Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, president of 
Sorosis. At its close Mrs. Jennie C. Croly read the ‘‘ call,” 
and told the reasons of its being. Remarks were made by 
Mrs. Lozier, Mrs. F. A. Goodals, and by some of the dcle- 

ates. Addresses followed by Mrs, Ellen M. Henrotin and 

rs. Mary E. Mumford. On Monday evening Dr. and 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth tendered a reception to the del- 
egates and Sorosis from eight until eleven o'clock, at their 
residence, No, 299 Madison Avenue. The meeting in all 
its progress was an important event in the history of wo- 
man’s club life, the outgrowth of the Jast thirty years of 
the nineteenth century—‘‘ the woman’s century.” 

—It is announced as a piece of news of international in- 
terest that Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is now old enough 
to wear her hair turned up, and that there will shortly be 
an issue of coins and stamps bearing her portrait with the 
new coiffure. 

—The inordinate consumption of tea by British working 
men and women is now held up by reformers as one cause 
of the miserable physical condition current among many of 
that class, and Miss Winifred Ellis, who has given cooking 
lessons among the poor, bas found it impossible to induce 
them to eat nourishing food, or to wean men, women, or 
children from their incessant tea-drinking. 

—One of the most charming of the many courses of parlor 
lectures given in New York this winter is that begun on 
November 14th, by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, on ccntemporar 
Spanish literature. The translation of the works of suc 
writers as Valera and Bazan has called the attention of the 
reading public to Spanish literature, and Mrs. Serrano’s 
thorough acquaintance with Spain, its people, and its writ- 
ing has bestowed upon her peculiar fitness for dealing with 
the subject. Mrs. Serrano was appointed by the Spanish 

overnment Judge of Awards in the Spanish Literary and 
ucational Departments of the Columbian Exposition. 
Her experience as a translator has given her a mastery of 
English that is appreciated by all who have read her ad- 
mirable translation of that interesting study of hysteria and 
self-consciousness, the Diary of Marie Bashkirtseff. 

—The Grand - Duchess of Baden has the reputation of 
knowing enough about cookery to keep her three chefs up 
to the mark, and as a consequence the best of all the royal 
tables of Europe is said to be found at the court of Baden. 
The Grand-Duchess makes the coffee herself in « Russian 
coffee-pot, and the guests are always expected to praise it. 
The Grand-Duke boasts that he grows his own wine, and is 
his own cellar-master, and invariably asks his guests how 
they like the products of his vineyards, 

—On November 8th the Lake Erie Seminary at Paines- 
ville, Ohio, celebrated by a harvest festival the opening of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and Founders’ day. It is upon 
this day that the memory of Mary Lyon is celebrated at 
Mount Holyoke, and she was also honored in the addresses 
delivered at Lake Erie. There was an elaborate musical 
programme, speeches, and a reception, . 







"ANSWERS -TO "3442 
CORRESPONDENTS 
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Samantsa.—Both answers are correct; the drawing-room fea table is 
an established institution ; toa caller dropping in about five o'clock or 
later one may offer a cup of tea, though it is not at all necessary; other 
refreshment is better Mes ager with. 

P. H.—Mrs. John Smith, widow, is just as much “ Mra. John” as during 
her husband’s life, and she should use that name in all social matters, 

Reaver or Bazan. —The card you quote should mean a formal evening 
at which women wear some street gowns will) bats, removing only 
their wraps. It may, however, be an evening drese affair, Lenve your 
cards in the tray in th» hall, An ptance is not y. The 
you need is Mrs. Sherwood'’s Manners and Social Usa, 

Fervowirre.—Sending your card in that way wonld be a little nnuenal ; 
there is no decided objection, however, if you desire to do so, Wait 
until you see the man, and then ex your regret at missing his call. 

Krr,—It is a decided rudeness for a man to leave a girl at the theatre, to 
go out between the acts. 

Marogtta.—The men of the bridal party should wear black frock-coata, 
lightish trousers, patent-leather shoes, white silk four-in-hand or Ascot 
ties, white gloves for groom and best man, white or pearl tint for the 





Otp Sunsogtsce.—Dotted Swiss muslin is extremely pretty for window 
drapery. Brussels net is also dainty and graceful finished with frille of 
the same and draped very fall. We cannot give in this col 

A. B, C.—You and your husband have separate cards; at honses where 
there are men you leave your husband's card for them as well as for the 
ladies of the family. Bride and groom both wear white or pear' 


AA. 





J. BE. W.—Some game of cards would be your best means of entertain- 
ment for such a party, unless you can give a musical, which might be 


very enjoyable. 
Luwa,—It is very nnasnal to have a married man for best man; it is 
occasionally done for some very particular reason. 
Manreanet.—Certainly a man may be allowed to carry your wraps; if 
thoughtful he will offer to do eo, 
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“ Which, like a hazel twig in skilfal hands, 
Points surely to the hidden springs of trath.”—Lowell. 
7 YCH HAZEL!” I never see the old New England 
witch-hazel blooming amid falling leaves in the de- 


nuded tangles of the swamps and woodland pastures that 
I do not recall that very mysterious man of old Rhode Isl- 
and days who bore that name with a different spelling, and 
who gave in his extreme old age such a Thanksgiving din- 
ner that it took a generation to forget the surprise. 

His name was Abnerjonah, and he was a Jew. 


Misfor 
tune came upon him, the world neglected him, and he 
changed his name to “‘Wych Hazel”; it was a good name 
to have. ‘I shall flower late,” he used to say—‘'I shall 
bloom when the leaves are falling; that is why I call myself 
Wych Hazel. There are no more roses in life for me; I am 
a Jew, and have lost all my wealth, which is my all in 
many folks’ view; but I have something left yet in my 
heart. There is only one flower that blooms for me—you 
know what that is; it comes after the frosts have fallen. 
If God will, the world will one day know what I mean, but 
no one now thinks of Wych Hazel.” 

I have sometimes wondered why people have not attached 
some harvest or Thanksgiving sentiment to the shrub or 
tree called witch-hazel. Like the gentian, it is the harvest 
flower; and like the arbutus, it is the flower of hope. Its 
blossoms break forth while its leaves are withering. The 
Indians cherished it, and it was to them a kind of national 
flower. It may have sometimes been used at old Virginia 
merriments or New England harvest feasts, but the world 
has not yet learned its secret lesson ; there are disappointed 
hearts that flower late. 

A mile or more from where the ruins of Bishop Berkeley's 
house now stand near Newport, Rhode Island, there might 
have been seen some thirty years ago a deserted mansion. 
I shall always vividly remember it. In it I imagined I saw 
my first ghost, and I have seen none since. The incident 
which caused me to lie in my bed for an hour shaking in 
terror is always associated in my mind with another event, 
or with the remembrance of an old Rhode Island Thanks- 
giving dinner that was served me in that house, and the 
substantially true story that was told me there by an old 
rector, a friend of mine hostess, old Mary Pettiplace, who 
had a double chin, and who “‘kept the key.” 

I had gone with a party of students to encamp near the 
sounding Newport beaches during a vacation season, and 
expected to live in a tent somewhere on the glistening white 
sands, to idle, fish, and bathe in the surf. Our party pitched 
our tent and lived a delectable life, until a cold storm and a 
summer gale rolled in the ocean upon us, and caused us to 
seek a place on higher ground. 

While thus disturbed we chanced to make a tour inland 
over that old road lined with bowery farms, with orchards 
of Rhode Island greenings, with here and there a reminder 
of the opulent times of the days of the old merchants before 
the Revolution, whose punch-bowls were never empty, and 
whose hospitable tables were always set. Among those 
yrincely livers were some families of Jews from the strange 

Jutch island of Curacoa and their brethren from Lisbon, 
the latter of whom came to the anchored island shortly after 
the great earthquake. Judah Touro, Newport’s early bene- 
factor, and founder of the famous Redwood Library where 
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WYCH HAZEL. 


BA Thanksgiving Story. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Channing used to dream over forgotten volumes alone, was 
one of these emigrants to the then Quaker plantation of 
peace and plenty. Bishop Berkeley, whose name is associ- 
ated with the beautiful traditions of Trinity Church, and 
who uttered the prophecy ‘‘ Westward the course of empire 
takes its way,” came later, at a time when the Episcopal 
Church was magnanimously held to be “ second best” to 
the Friends’ meeting-house and the Jewish synagogue. 

We had started for an excursion to the old Barton Pres- 
cott House, some miles distant, allured by the echo of the 
old ballad, 

“Twas on that dark and stormy night, 
The winds and waves did roar, 
Bold Barton then with twenty men 

Went down upon the shore.” 


As we went rambling along the old roads, picking black- 
cap raspberries here and there, as they grew under the gray 
crumbling walls, we came upon the deserted house. Its 
great chimney rose above a long row of mottled button- 
woods, and jts upper windows overlooked the long beaches 
and tumbling ocean. 

** Boys,” said Walter Dean, one of our number, “‘ what 
hinders us from occupying that old house and pitching our 
tent into the wood shed there ?” 

We sat down to rest under the tall palmlike-leaved but- 
tonwoods on the broken wall. It was mid-day. There was 
an osprey’s nest in the tallest of the buttonwoods, and the 
parent ospreys were wheeling with protecting wings over 
their young in the clear steel-blue sky. Swallows and mar- 
tin-birds were twittering under the cool woodbine that cov- 
ered half the roof. Near the house was a windmill. On 
the opposite side of the house were lilac bushes with dried 
blooms. Near the end of the piazza was a well with a stone 
curb covered with houseleeks. On the door was a brass 
knocker, and over the piazza was a window with diamond 
panes. 

** Looks as though it might be a ghost’s nest,” said Walter 
Dean, as his uplifted eye came down from the huge pile of 
sticks that constituted the osprey’s nest in the tall button- 
wood to the woodbine diamond window and the unpol- 
ished knocker. 

An old negro with white hair and one long tooth like a 
tusk came rambling by. 

‘Say, Uncle Jonas ?”’ said Walter. 

‘ At your sarvice, sar,” with a colonial bow. 
Say, Uncle Jonas, say, who lives here?” 
Nobody, sar; some on’em gone to live on the mainland, 
and some on ’em they—well, they all are gone to parts un- 
known. I don’t cast any reflections, sar.” Then the old ne- 
gro wiped his face with a large red handkerchief, and added: 
**Abnerjonah—old Wych Hazel—he am dun gone to be in 
hebben, if any Jews goes there ; and I sometimes think, ac- 
cording to the parable of the Good Samaritan, they does. 
After Abraham and sich, I'd like to see old Abnerjonah in 
de kingdom ; you've all heard of Abnerjonah?” 

We looked at each other ashamed at our ignorance. 

‘*Who has charge of this place?” said Walter, becoming 
interested in a vague mystery that seemed atmospheric. 

‘The woman who keeps the keys, sar.” 

“* What is her name?” 

‘*Pettiplace, sar, Mary Pettiplace, sar; Molly we call her 
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in these old farm parts. You'll know her when you see 
her, sar; her chin and nose come together, sar.” 

‘* We are on our way towards the old house where Bar- 
ton’s big negro battered in General Prescott’s door with his 
head—we are not sure of our way.” 

**Ought always to keep your way when you have it, sar, 
beg your pardon.” 

“ But what do you do when you lose it?” 

**Turn to the right and go straight ahead, sar; dat’s wot 
the preacher tells us all, sar, is the true and shining way to 
reach the hebbenly world.” 

‘But we are not going there, now.” 

** More's the pity, my good friends, if dat be true. I am!” 

The wise negro saw that the mental picture that he had 
made of the old woman whose ‘‘nose and chin came to- 
gether” confirmed to our awakened interest, and added : 
‘**That’s better than old dead Pomp—hi! hi! His nose was 
so long and ridgy dat dey couldn’t shut the coffin lid down, 
so dey had to cut a hole. Reckon you haven't lived here 
long; never heard of Pomp, dare say?” 

** Where does Mary Pettiplace live?” asked Walter. 

‘In de red house on de hill; see dar?” He pointed. A 
modest red epttage gleamed out of an orchard and through 
some skeletonlike locust-trees over the dead windmill. 

“Is she rich?” asked I. 

‘*Molly? Lor’ bless your heart, no! 
She raises red peppers. She used to help her father run the 
snuff-mill. People all used to take snuff in the grand old 
Rhode Island days. You've hern tell that Captain Mel- 
bourne, who lived here, had a snuff-box all made of gold. 
Silver snuff-boxes did use to be nothin’ in those old Rhode 
Island days. There comes Molly now, shore. She'll just 
tell ye all about it, daresay. De dinner-horn has blowed, 
and I must hasten on. Things ain’t no more as dey used to 
be in de old Rhode Island days.” He rambled away. 

The ospreys, fearing intrusion on their nest, now and then 
swept down from the clear sky and shrieked over our heads. 
Here and there fluted an oriole and thrush. Below, as run- 
ning down to the sea, meadows of timothy and clover waved 
in the idling wind, and the waves of the ripening grass 
seemed one with the waves of the glimmering sea. Afar 
were windmills turning on the hills. 

It was an old little woman that was coming down the hill 
towards us. Her form was bent, yet her step was active. 
She wore a short black dress and a wide-rimmed hat, and 
had in her band a sprig of old English balm with a flaring 
red bloom—a flower that belonged to the old Rhode Island 
days. Her hurried step retarded as she approached us; and 
as she came near we saw that she had lost her teeth, and 
that her hooked nose and protruding chin nearly touched 
each other, like a London Punch. 

** Don’t disturb anything, boys,” she said, smelling of the 
sprig of balm. ‘‘I keep the keys.” 

‘* Who were the people who used to live here?” I asked, 
as before of the old negro, 

‘*They were property people once, but they are all dead 
and gone now, except Eleza; he’s in consumption, and lives 
away off on the Windward Islands, and he’s left the keys 
to me. I have to see that nothing don’t happen. Where ye 
all from?” 

‘* We're encamping on the beach,” said I; ‘‘ students. 


Molly rich? No. 











Walter here is son of Judge Dean. You must have heard 
of Judge Dean; be used to live here in summer.” 

‘‘Oh yes; I knew him well. Many the kettle of fish I've 
fried for him after the scup began to come to Secunnet 
Point in May and June. He used to say "—here she smelled 
of the balm again—‘‘I smell of the balm for refreshment. 
As I was saying, he used to say that scup was the best fish 
in all the world, and that no one could fry scup and serve 
it like me, Beg your pardons, did you ever go scupping 
down to Secunnet?” 

** That's one of the things we are going to do. 
heard of it.” 

Well, when you do, you bring ‘em to me, and let me fry 
a parcel for you for the old judge's sake. He was an up- 
right man, the judge was, 1 live in the red house on the 
hill, and I raise red peppers for a livin’. I used to grind 
snuff. I'm nigh on to eighty years old. Don’t look so, do 
I? I'd pass for fifty, some folks say.” She smelled of the 
balm again, and added, “I make johnny-cakes of Rhode 
Island corn, all ground fine in the windmill.” 

‘T’ve heard my father speak of you,” said Walter Dean. 
‘*T once heard him say that you could cook like old Cudjo. 
Who was old Cudjo?” 

“Did the judge say that? Well, he was right. I can 
cook like old Cudjo. Who was he? Did you never hear of 
the Melbournes, who had a great house in a ten-acre lot, 
and their chimney-top overlooked the bay and the far ocean? 
They used to give great dinners, and invite gentry-people, 
and Cudjo was their cook. He knew the secret of cookin 
dun-fish. Sodo Il Can cook dun-fish as well as he. I’! 
tell you how old Cudjo did it. He just soaked the fish over- 
night, then stewed them in napkins, and then browned them 
over the fire, and poured melted butter and boiled eggs over 
them; that’s all there was to it. I'll cook you a mess some 
day, if you stay.” 

‘* My father used to say that you made the best pandowdy 
that he ever ate,” added Walter. 

‘* Did be!”—the old woman smelled of the sprig of balm— 
‘did he! Boys, you didn’t know that this house used to be 
great for feasting. There was once held here the curiousest 
Thanksgiving dinner that I ever beard of. The old people 
used to tell of it. Abnerjonah, the Jew who gave it; did 
the judge ever tell you about that?” 

‘I have heard of old Abnerjonah’s Thanksgiving feast,” 
said I, ‘but never knew what it was. Is this the house 
where it took place?” 

‘ Yes; that was a feast to make the people all praise the 
Lord,” said the old woman, smelling of the eles again. 
“If you'll all follow me now I'll get out my keys, and will 
show you the very room where the feast was held, and the 
very spot where the old Jew sat when the Lord came down 
after him.” 

Mary Pettiplace felt deep down in her pocket as though 
fishing, and brought up a jingling bunch of keys. - We fol- 
lowed her into the old house. She opened a blind, and let 
the sunligk: into the dead air. The room was large, high, 
and time-stained. A huge beam of oak ran across it over- 
head. 

Boys,” said Walter Dean, ‘‘ wouldn't this be just the 
place for an old-time Thanksgiving dinner such as I have 
heard my father describe, such as they used to have in old 
Rhode Island days?” 

‘Tf we could get this lady to cook it for'us,” said I. 

‘* Apple dumplings of old Rhode Island greenings,” said 
Walter 

‘‘And puddings of corn ground in the windmills,” said 
she. 

“*Mrs. Pettiplace,” said I, ‘‘ we are honest young men, if 
I do say it, and we belong to good families. Would you 
let us have a Thanksgiving dinner here, and would you 
cook it and take charge of it if we will pay you well?” 

“The land of the ocean! yes; and tell you that story of 
the old Jew Abnerjonah and his feast, just as the old folks 
used to do after a Thanksgiving dinner was over. We al- 
ways related that story on Thanksgiving days. The rector, 
he’s a master-hand to tell that story; maybe he'd come if you 
ask him. I'll cook the dinner and serve it here, and let him 
tell the story. Come up and see the chambers. 
gerish place now.” 

We went up a winding flight of stairs. From the win- 
dows the ocean rolled afar, a living splendor. Everywhere 
were windmills. 

“It's a beautiful sight now,” said Mrs. Pettiplace; ‘‘ but 
you ought to see it after a storm, when the sand-pipers 
scream. The old Jew left a dog, and he howled himself to 
death. He used to haunt the place, ‘tis said. Do you want 
to know how to tell a dog from the devil? You feel of his 
nose, and if 'tis hot ’tis a devil, and if 'tis cold ’tis a dog, and 
mebby he'll bite ye. That's what the old folks used to say, 
but such things are kind o’ gone now.” 

We were greatly enlightened, but we had no wish to ap- 
ply the test, and we were not sorry that the Rhode Island 
days of such spirit-lore were fading; but-before we left the 
house we had engaged Mrs. Mary Pettiplace to prepare for 
us a Thansgiving dinner in the old-fashioned way, and to 
relate, or get the rector to do so, on that occasion, the once- 
famous Wonder Story of Abnerjonah’s Thanksgiving din- 


We have 


It is a boo- 


r. 

“ "Twas a Feast of Tabernacles he called it, not a Thanks- 

iving. said the old lady as we parted. ‘‘ They used to call 
fim ‘Wych Hazel,’ because he used to gather witch-hazel 
blooms in late fall, and walk with a witch-hazel stick just 
like this,” 

In a rambling gait the old woman went up the bill and 
disappeared among the door-yard trees of the little red cot- 
tage. We could fancy that we saw ry in her gait 
as she disappeared. We thought of the hungry dog and 
the remarkable test by which we might know that he was 
not the evil one. Amid such scenes and characters we 
seemed living in a past generation. 

If one would lose out of life one hundred and fifty years, 
let him go to the farm lands of the coasts of the island of 
Rhode Island, outside of gay Newport. Here the very air 
seems to hold the past, and the old houses, windmills, trees, 
and roads are like that fabled German village that came up 
= once in a hundred years. 

ye abandoned the Prescott-Barton excursion for the time, 
and on turning towards Newport we met the bent old ne- 
gro again. 

“Ye found Molly, whose nose and chin comes together, 
er honors,” said he. ‘‘Curus, ain’t it? De chilern think so. 
are say she told ye about old Abnerjonah.” 

“* What was that mystery?” said I. 

“ Dunno’, sar; only there was Spanish money-jars in it, 

such as dey used to bury in the groun’ !” 

“It was not the devil that came for him, like Faust and 
Tom Walker?” said I. 

‘Never heard ef dem persons, sar. No, it wa’n't any 
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dark spirit like dat.” He bowed reverently, and added: “I 

have heard it was an angel, but I dun’no’. I always pick 

up my feet lively when I go past de ole house after sun- 
own.” 

We returned and took up our abode in the old house. 
We were not haunted by the doubtful dog. The summer 
brought us a charmed life on the glimmering waters with 
little thought of Abnerjonab. Our sail ofttimes drifted 
along the purple Narragansett, and we once entered the 
Mount Hope Bay by the swift Narrows, and visited Mount 
Hope, the ancient seat of the Pokonoket kings, and the 
burial-ground of the lost race. Here we sat in the royal 
rock throne of King Philip, and drank from the sachem's 
spring, visited the monumental stone in the wild swamp 
where the same chieftain fell on that hot August day that 
closed the book of Indian history. 

As we looked across the bay on the dreamy landslopes 
and farms between Fall River and Tiverton, we could but 
imagine the days when the warrior Queen of Pocasset, the 
ill-starred Wetamoo, drifted across the water in her birch 
canoe to join in war-dances of Pomotacom (Philip) beneath 
the moon and stars; and how, hunted like an animal, she at 
last perished on a raft that she had constructed in the hope 
of reaching again the graves of her fathers. 

Near Mount Hope we went to the Northmen’s Rock, 
where is an inscription, partly effaced, like that to be found 
on Dighton Rock. It was here that the first discoverers of 
America may have been sheltered in the year 1002; and here— 
in Vineland the Good, among the wild a a ge after- 
wards in Columbian days became “ Rooat Eylandt,” Snorre, 
from whom, it is claimed, was descended the Sculptor Thor- 
waldsen, may have been born. We cannot tell but the 
finding of a second skeleton in armor, of European origin, 
on these shores and on this side of the bay, gives a pleasing 
color to these old legends. Warren, close at hand, is the 
shore where Massasoit sheltered Roger Williams when that 
old precisioner and wanderer was dreaming of the separa- 
tion of church and state and of universal liberty of con- 
science; and there, too, the famous John Hampden is legend- 
ed to have come with Governor Winslow to visit Massasoit 
in the days when the great commoner was secretly looking 
fora ad of refuge should the Parliamentary cause fail. 
Lord Nugent's Life of Hampden does not mention the le- 
gend, but the people bere love to cherish the tradition and 
the name honored by Gray— 


“Some village Hampden that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrants of his fields withstood.” 


Roger Williams was certainly a friend,of Milton, whose 
name is honored by indirection in the same immortal stanza. 

We visited also the shores of bowery, oak-sheltered old 
Swanza, that still holds the moral traditions of its early 
Welsh settlers, The whole Pokonoket country, with its 
shining waterways, rich farms, elm-shaded roads, and bow- 
ery orchards, is most lovely in midsummer, and always 
alive with glorious traditions that recede far into the past, 
farther by several centuries than any other place on the 
wide continent. There is one thing that strangely recalls 
old legends ; it is the osprey’s or fisl-hawk’s nest in the lin- 
gering giants of trees. These sea-eagles, that wheel and 
scream at noon in the deep blue sky, live on still in the old 
way where all other life has greatly changed. Their nests 
are protected by the farmers. As inhabitants of the air 
they utter cries that to the poetic mind recall the old tribes 
of vanished history. One wonders why the old Pokonoket 
country never found a poet, artist, or any adequate historian. 
It surpasses most other regions in the wealth and ndeur 
of its traditions. The story of the plantations of old Rhode 
Island days has never been told, pictured, or sung. 

In our free rambles over Aquidneck, or poetic Aquidoy, 
as the island of Rhode Island was once called, we were 
shown two curious-looking gourdlike Spanish = ars, 
made for the purpose of burying treasures. One of these 
excited our fancy, and we asked its present owner concern- 
ing its history. 

“They do say,” said the lady, “that this is one of the 
jars that Abnerjonah the Jew gave to one of the six mer- 
chants on Thanksgiving day.” 

‘*Why did he give it on that day?” 

“That is what I never knew, but I have heard that Ab- 
nerjonah once had a feast. The old folks used to tell a 
story about it at the fall family gatherings, but I do not re- 
member it now. I used to get tired of hea about the 
luxury of old Rhode Island days, and how old Colonel Mel- 
bourne feasted by the light of the fire of his burning man- 
sion, and all that.” 

“ Would you be willing to sell that jar?” asked I. 

“I would be willing to give it to you: what should I 
want it for, except to make trouble at house-cleaning? But 
mother, she would never forgive me if I were to sell it for 
its weight in gold.” 

The jar made wings of my imagination. The Jew and 
the jar became permanent figures in my fancy. I wondered 
if the rector’s promised story would explain the remarkable 
ar. 

In these adventurous days we met the rector. His name, 
I think, was Van Dimond, but he was to us then merely the 
rector. He was a genial soul, a retired Episcopal minister, 
whose experience in life had followed the old Rhode Island 
times, but who loved the ancient traditions of the place. He 
consented to become our guest on Thanksgiving, and to re- 
late the tale of Abnerjonah, or Wych Hazel. He would 
never tells us of what the poor Jew’s feast consisted, or how 
it had become once famous. He used to say, ‘‘That is an 
after-dinner story.” But on a black marble mantel-piece in 
the rector’s house there stood a Spanish jar. It was like 
the other that we had seen at the farm-house. 

“Mr. Van Dimond,” said I, ‘‘ what is the history of that 
wy jar on your mantel-piece? I cannot keep my eyes 

it.” 

** Well, look at it well, my young friend. I cannot tell 
you about it now ; its history is my story.” 

The second jar, like the first, haunted me. There are cer- 
tain heirlooms that are like ghosts ; this was one. 

When we left the house where Abnerjonah held his 
mysterious feast, and, unlike Faust, passed away mysterious- 
ly in a happy manner, we did not take our cot-beds with 
us. We thought that we might need them again on the 
Thanksgiving visit. 

Walter Dean and I went down from Providence to the 
deserted house two days before Thanksgiving, to see that 
adequate preparations were mide for the rest of our sum- 
mer party. e arrived at the Second Beach late in the 
afternoon, and hurried past orchards of yellow Tallman 
sweetings to the silent place, which we reached just as the 
sun was going down in a glowing sky. The atmosphere 
was a mellowing splendor. 

‘Let's go in,” said Walter, as we reached the old house, 
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whose woodbines now lay in huge beds of crimson leaves, 
waiting some late November storm. A hop-vine that had 
run over the windmill had turned yellow. 

We knew how to enter the house without the key. We 
hurried up stairs, and found our cots as we had left them. 
The air was dead, but we opened the windows and breathed 
the cool cidery air as it came in, and watched the evening 
shade as it covered the sea. 

“* Let’s stay here all night,” said I, “and go to see Miss 
Pettiplace and the rector in the morning.” 

** Yes,” said Walter; “ this seems like home, and we are 
not likely to be disturbed by any haunting dog, and old 
Mary goes to bed by candle-light.” 

He threw himself upon one of the cots and I upon an- 
other. With only the sound of the crickets chirping in the 
matted and faded grass the night fell, and I knew no 
more. 

I was awakened by the most mysterious sounds that ever 
fell upon my ears. Imagination is what it thinks, and I 
thought of old Abnerjonah’s dog that howled himself to 
death, and that Miss Pettiplace said still haunted the 
place. He must have been a very mechanical dog if this 
was his voice. It seemed to be a revolving growl; the 
noise went round and round with a hard lonesome tone. It 
was early morning ; there was gray mist over the sea, and 
the was wet with the salt fog. 

“ Walter,” said I, in a calling tone. 

He started up. 

** Listen.” 

* What?” 

“ The dog.” 

‘Never any dog of this world growled like that.” 

** No, no dog of this world.” 

We listened ; the circular grow] went steadily on. 
gan to shake. . 

“It’s in the cheese-room,” said Walter. ‘‘ Let's go and 


We slowly dressed ; then opencd the door, and passed 
along the narrow entry, which had been the herb-room, tow- 
ards the cheese-room. The sound was there, and it grew 
more terrible than before. There was a flery smell in the 
room, We stopped before the door, which was painted 

n, There was a transom, with lights over the door. 

‘* Hold me up and let me look through,” said Walter. 

He was taller and lighter than I, and climbed upon my 
shoulders, and took one glance through the lights of the 
transom.. A nervous tremor came over him, and he slid 
down, and glided away to our room, beckoning. There was 
an unaccountable look in yp 

“ What did you see?” I ed, as we sat down on our 
cots. 

“ Never did I see a sight like that!” 

** How did it appear?” 

“It was a witch, if ever there was one. I never believed 
in such things before. It was never any human being. 

** Did it have eyes?” 

“No. It had a hood like a chaise-top, and a long green 
veil, and a cloak with wings like the dragon. It was grind- 
ing a mill, and its head turned about this way and that, 
and its wings flared about this way and that, and there 
never, never was any sight like that. You go and cee.” 

We stole away towards the cheese-room again. This 
time I mounted Walter’s shoulders, and surely the object 
that I beheld in the room exceeded any creature of the 
common imagination. a= 

“It’s alive,” I whispered. ‘‘ You hold me up steadily. 
I accidently pushed my hand against the transom. It open- 
ed. The air immediately seemed like a shower of red pep- 
per. I gas and sneezed. The mysterious miller came 
rushing to the door. Walter's strength faltered as he saw 
the door opening, and he sank down and I with him just 
as the appalling figure appeared. 

«The land of the ocean!” said a familiar voice. “Is that 

ou, boys? I didn't think you would come so soon. * Well, 
i am proper glad to see you. I come over here airly in the 
mornings to grind peppers. Let me get my calash and 
cloak and veil off, ond then I'll talk with ye.” 

We put our handkerchiefs to our faces and went into 
the curious room, and opened the window, and looked out 
on the pastures of deer-laurel, in early summer the home 
of the whistling quail. Beyond lay the sea, from which 
a pillar of white fog was rolling, burying here and there a 
sail, The windmills everywhere were turning in the sun. 

We turned around to examine the room. I raised my 
eyes towards an upper shelf and started back, saying, ‘‘ Loo 
there.” My eyes were haunted again. It was a Spanish 
money-jar. 

We followed the old woman of the keys to her cottage 
home, where we were most generously provided for. 

Thanksgiving day came. The college party had arrived 
the day before, and found a home with Van Dimond the 
rector. The day was bright and full of Indian -summer 

lory ; the partridge-berries lined the ways; the blue-jays 
flitted among the wild grape-vines and falling leaves ; and 
the air was full of bells. 

Miss Pettiplace had indeed prepared a Thanksgiving 
feast for us. There was the Rhode Island johnny-cake, 
the pancakes, the boiled Indian pudding and baked Indian 
pudding, the succotash and pandowdy, along with the roast 
ay and onions; and the whole ended with apple dump- 

ngs, with potato crusts and Rhode Island greenings. All 
except the fast was placed on the table at the beginnin 
of the meal. The room was Lepery a 
twigs, creeping-jenny, and gentians, and the table with box- 
berties or teaberries and Indian-pipe. 

Long before the meal was over most of us felt that we 
should never need anything more to eat in a long life. The 
apple dumplings added to the illusion, and we talked an 
hour before we were in any condition to listen to the mys- 
terious tale of Abnerjonah’s feast in the same room more 
than a century before. 

The day slanted into the golden sea, and the rector at 
last said: ‘I think you must now be ready for the story. 
If so, look at the hazel rods. It is near winter, but, like 
Aaron's rod, they have budded. 

“It was an afternoon like this more than a century ago,” 
he began, “and nearer two centuries ago than one, that 
Abnerjonab died, or was translated, sitting where I do now. 
This is the story : 

“It was in the old Rhode Island days, when the Jewish 
families had become rich by trading at sea, and the Quaker 
families rich by living on the gran n farms, and every 
year spending less than they earned and gave away. In 
those times more than two hundred vessels were engaged 
in the foreign trade ; three thousand sailors found employ- 
ment on the ships; and at certain seasons a dozen or more 
Indiamen would arrive in Ya in a single day. 

‘*The rich merchants feasted sumptuously, and Colonel 
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Melbourne, one of whose estates was not far from this de- 
serted house, used to give banquets at the end of which 
every dish was broken in a mock fight by the guests. He 
had a terraced garden of ten acres, with artificial Jakes for 
silver-fish and gold-fish. The country-seats were all delect- 
able; fountains a amid acacias and plane-trees. There 
were retinues of servants; and one gentleman, who wished 
to economize, boasted that he had reduced his family service 
to seventy persons. 

“The corn-huskings were fhe grand feasts of the year, 
under the hunters’ moon, After husking an hour or so 
from long stacks of corn, the guests repaired to the great 
kitchen and hall, where pumpkin pie led the feast, and gay 
music enlivened it; bowls flowed, and the dances went on 
late into the morning hours. The husking lasted several 
days. In one instance it is recorded that a thousand bush- 
els of corn were husked in a single day. 

‘At the dances gentlemen appeared in scarlet coats and 
lace ruffles, swords, powdered hair, silk stockings, and sil- 
ver and gold buckles. The brocades of the ladies swept the 
rooms, and snuff-boxes passed around as freely as the punch. 
Souff-boxes and puncli-bowls are still to be found amon 
the heirlooms of many of the descendants of these old fami 
lies. The favorite dance was the stately minuet, in which 
independent posing was the chief grace. The Roger de 
Coverley dance doubtless followed. No one would wish to 
renew such scenes now; but we are accustomed to be daz- 
zled by descriptions of them, and to sigh for the famous old 
Rhode Island days. My boys, the people are a great deal 
better now than they were then. Every age is better than 
the last; so it always will be, and the best of all times is 
now. 

“It was terrible to be poor then, when gold rolled about 
so easily. It might have been hard to be a slave, but for a 
man to fail and Wecome poor left him an outcast. 

*‘Abnerjonah was a rich Newport Jew, who had gained a 
fortune early in life by the West India trade. He came to 
Newport, I | Aton from Curacoa. His wife was dead, and 
he had one child, a daughter by the name of Leah. 

‘In the days of the old prosperity, if prosperity it could 
be called, many of the Newport merchants traded rum for 
slaves. There were many distilleries running on the island, 
and much of the product was used for the robbery of the 
African coast. There were certain rich Quakers who kept 
slaves. 

** But Abnerjonah was an honest Jew; he lived for the soul. 
‘I must do right for the sake of right,’ he used to say. 
‘God made me so, and glory be to His name! He has writ- 
ten Ought on every man’s soul, and I must be what I ought, 
come what will. There shall never anything come between 
my soul and the heavens ; this life vanishes away, and my 
soul must have the open vision.’ 

‘* What he meant by the open vision no one seemed exactly 
to know. The ore claimed to be led by the inner light, 
and those who did not become over-rich led very blameless 
and sympathetic lives. The world has rarely seen a more 
ideal community than that in the old Quaker farms of the 
island. The famous June meetings seemed like turning the 
leaves of the Book of Revelation. 

*‘One day a company of English merchants invited Ab- 
nerjonal to a business mecting; and their leader, Richard 
Mayne, said to him, ‘Abnerjonah, this company has been 
formed to trade on the coast of Africa, and we have voted 
to invite you to join it. You are a very honorable man, 
and we would recognize it by giving you the opportunity 
to share in the profits.’ 

** You have done me great honor, my good friends,’ said 
Abnerjonah. ‘ What are the cargoes to be? 

“** We shall chiefly send out New England rum and ex- 
change it for slaves. There never was a more prosperous 
trade in the colonies. Will you unite your ships with 
ours?’ 

“The Jew stood silent. He dropped his eyes to the floor. 
Then raised them to the faces of the company, then slowly 
lifted them towards heaven. 

‘**No—I cannot.’ He stood rigid. 

‘** Why, may I ask?’ said the director. 

***T would lose the open vision.’ 

‘** That is superstition,’ said the director. 

“«* Richard Mayne, you know not what you say. I may 
miss wealth and still be happy. I may be disturbed and 
still have peace. The world may cast me out, and yet all 
things may be mine; but if I lose the open vision, what would 
I-have? Though all the cargoes of the Indies and Africa 
were to land on my wharves, what? I do not like to say no 
to my friends, but I cannot say no to my soul! I have 
made my vow that come what will I will live for the soul.’ 

** Abnerjonah was not held in favor by the luxury-loving 
traders from that hour, though they treated him generous- 
ly in the time of his dire distress. 

‘* Abnerjonah, the most honorable of all the old sea-traders, 
failed. He was the only one of them who did fail. Three 
of his ships went upon the Bahama reefs in an October 
rale. He sat on his wharves and watched for them, strain- 
ing his eyes over the blue or ruffled sea, but they never 
came back. His creditors were six merchants of the coun- 
cil of trade. He would sit in the cold, with Leah at his 
side, and look ont upon the sea. It was in the room, my 
boys, where you used to sleep in the summer that the two 
would look out on the sea. Winter came, and one day Ab- 
nerjonah took Leah by the hand and said: 

*** They never will come back, and on the first of January 
my accounts will become due, and I will have nothing to 
pay. They may take my all, and we may become wan- 
derers on the face of the earth. But I have my soul and 
the open vision.’ 

‘** Father, where thou goest I will go!’ 

«Then, Leah, l have something beside my soul for which 
to thank God. The best gifts of earth and heaven are 
those that money cannot buy. I shall give up all that I 
have to my creditors, and then we must work together to 
pay all that we owe.’ 

“* But, father, the unjust prosper!’ 

““*Leah, I own the heavens. I shall never cease to be 
thankful while my soul is clear and I keep the open vi- 
sion.’ 

** The Board of Trade on the first of Janua 
part of Abnerjonal’s property, but they allow 
of his house and one ship. Then they seemed to neglect 
and forget him. The world passed him by. 

‘** The one ship traded, but for years brought back but lit- 
tle return. The lonely Jew worked in his garden and on 
his farm; but his garden, meadows, and orchards yielded 
him little beyond a living, but that little he saved. His 
beard grew longand gray, his form became bent. He wore 
poor clothés, aud seldom appeared abroad. He ceased to 
recognize his former friends. When he went down to the 
wharves with Leah by his side he walked in untravelled 


accepted a 
him the use 
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ways, and he would gaze out on the sea in silence, unmind- 
ful of those who passed him by. 

“One day he was summpned again before the council of 
trade. His one ship had come in, but it had brought him 
little profit, and with a heavy heart he came down to the 
sea, and the golden council chamber. 

‘* He sat down among the velvet and silken merchants si- 
lent, with downcast eyes. 

** Abnerjonah,’ said Richard Mayne, ‘ misfortune fol- 
lows you. We offered you an open door to wealth, but-you 
refused it. We have concluded to lay claim to your ship, 
but we will leave you your house.’ 

‘‘Abnerjonah looked up and cast his eye over the open 
sea, and said: ‘I would have dealt more mercifully with 

ou, though I am a Jew. Let me call over your names: 
Richard Mayne, John Marlow, Henry Burleigh, George 
Procter, Martin Melbourne, Charles Tracy. 

‘** Do they sound right to you? Is the ring true? Is there 
all in them that you would like to hear when they are spok- 
eu for the last time, when the clod falls, and this world is 
dark and ended, and opportunity is vanished and gone?’ 

‘* He rose up amid a dead silence, and cast his eye over the 
sea that lay shining in the cerulean distance where sails were 
zigzagging, coming in and going out. He turned and repeat- 
ed slowly: ‘Richard Mayne, Join Marlow, Henry Burleigh, 
George Procter, Martin Melbourne, Charles Tracy.’ 

‘He raised his eyes upward, and passed out of the door. 
He lifted his heavy feet slowly, and sought the back streets 
and passed out of the town. His eyes filled with tears and 
his throat choked up at times. He came at last to a byway 
that led past a swamp that has long been gone. e sat 
down on a heavy stone wall, and said, ‘How shall I tell 
Leah? Poor girl, she deserves a better father than I.’ It 
was fall, the time of the Indian-summer here. ‘The tree 
under which he sat was a savin, commonly called the juni- 
er-tree. It was near night. The old man’s heart burned. 

Je at last looked up and saw the tree. He thought of the 
tale of the ancient prophet of his race, who sat down in his 
despondency under a tree of the same name. Then his 
heart swelled, and he bent down on his staff and wept. But 
in the glory of the sundown he fancied that he heard the 
same words that had greeted the prophet under the juniper- 
tree. He turned around; near the juniper-tree, in the edge 
of the swamp, was a tree on whose naked boughs were gold- 
en blooms. It was a witch-hazel. He had often seen the 
shrub, but had never noticed it in bloom. He stood gazing 
at it. ‘It blossoms late,’ he said, ‘when the leaves are fall- 
ing. It is a burning bush. The frosts have come, but it 
is not consumed, It should be to me a sign.’ 

‘‘He stumbled over the wall and culled some blossoms, 
and made of the limb of the bush a cane, He carried home 
a bouquet of the blossoms to Leah, and he told her the 
events of the day, and said, ‘Call me no more Abnerjonah ; 
call me Wych Hazel, for I have the open vision left, and 1 
have seen the fature of my life in the burning bush!’ 

** Leah was sent to the town school. She was a beautiful 

irl, of quick mind and brilliant scholarship, but with a for- 
aes shrinking heart. She was neglected by the pupils, and 
she went with reluctant feet to her seat each morning, feel- 
ing like one who had a doubtful right in the world. 

**On the graduation day she was assigned a recitation 
from Spencer. Her father longed to hear it, so he crept 
down to the back of the school-house, finding his way out of 
sight, and listened. He lifted his face as he heard her voice, 
when suddenly a stone thrown by some boys who had seen 
him there struck him on the head. He turned away, saying, 
‘The world has forsaken me, and were it not for my honor 
I would care for nothing more.’ 

** He waited Leah's return outside of the town, and when 
she came to him joyous, he took her hand aud told her ail, 
and they sat down and wept together as they had oft done 
before. 

“But Wych Hazel began to make his garden profitable, 
and, living on simple food and wearing poor clothes, he 
saved in a few years £200. He sent it to be invested by a 
brother in Curacoa. He lived more frugally than ever, and 
dressed so poorly that he was jeered in the streets. His old 
friends ceased to regard liim at all. He seemed like a mere 
shadow of a man, an outcast anda wanderer. But he saved 
another £100, and another, and all that he saved he sent to 
be invested in Cu a. A good return came at last. He 
was eighty years old now, and he was rich again. But his 
newly received profits, as large as they were, would only 
pay his debts, nothing more. 

** Just as the returns came from Curacoa, Leah died, and 
was laid away in the Jewish burying-ground, and for a time 
old Wych Hazel was seldom seen in any public ways. 

** Late in the autumn of one of those years of almost fab- 
ulous prosperity that was a part of Newport life in the half- 
century before the Revolution, Richard Mayne, John 
Marlow, Henry Burleigh, George Procter, Martin Melbourne, 
and Charles Tracy, merchants, each received a note from 
Abnerjonah. They were greatly surprised. The note to 
each was the same, and it read curiously: 

‘*** Have pity upon me, my friends ; | am all alone in the 
world. My prophetic sight tells me that this is the last 
year of my life ; and while your chimneys smoke for your 
gatherings of family and friends, I have no one to keep 
my Feast of the Tabernacles with me. They are gone, all 
gone. The storm fell upon me, and the clouds returned 
after the rain. Even poor Leah is gone, and my tent is 
about to fall. Will you do anold man the goodness to take 
dinner with him on the afternoon of Thanksgiving day at 
sundown, between your own meal and your evening merri- 
ments ? Thankegiving days should be — one Se 
My meal will be a very simple one, but my life will be in it; 
and if you will come it will make this old heart give thanks, 
and Abnerjonah will never trouble you more.’ 

“The strange note, with its Hebrew poetic figures and 
mysterious meaning, awakened great curiosity in the gay 
Newport society. The merchants were touched by the ap- 
peal, and felt a regret that they had not been more sympa- 
thetic to the lonely old man, and they agreed among them- 
= to accept the invitation at sundown on Thanksgiving 


ay. 

**An old Newport Thanksgiving in the old Rhode Island 
days, as we have indicated, can hardly be described. It be- 
gan with johnny-cake, the envy of which among cer- 
tain French cooks, according to a Rhode Island chronicle, 
was the cause of the French Revolution; punch flowed 
after the roast goose, and the whole ended with the Sir 
Roger de Coverley dance, with its rhythm and poetry of 
motion. 

“Thanksgiving afternoon came, and the six merchants 
passed out of town in their carriages to drive at sundown to 
Abnerjonah’s. The old Jew awaited them atthe door. His 
beard was gray and long, his hair flowing, and his black 
eyes scene to beam with a beneficent gratitude. 
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‘*He welcomed each with the old-time courtesy, though 
his hand trembled, his Jimbs faltered, and there was a waxy 
— about his thin hooked nose and his cavernous 
cheeks. 

“*You make my old heart glad, my friends,’ he said. 
‘I have been looking for you for hours, and [ have been 
waiting for you for years, and happy indeed is be who is 
not Carrie in his best expectations. All of you are 
here — six ; my dim eyes see—six. I am thankful. Six 
merchants—ah yes ; I see you are all here!’ 

“* He opened the dining-room door—that door—and the six 
merchants passed in, They looked upon the table, and stood 
in silence. A curious scene lay before their eyes. What 
did it mean? On the table were six Spanish money-jars, 
such as in former times were used for burying treasures in 
the earth. Each jar had a long narrow neck, and in the neck 
of each were some blossoms of witch hazel. 

‘** Be seated, gentlemen,’ said Abnerjonah, ‘and I will 
serve you presently as fast as my old limbs will allow.’ 

***Richard Mayne, will you take the place at the head of 
the table ?’ 

**He seated each one, laying his hand gently on each one’s 
shoulder as one sat down. 

*** Witch-hazel?’ said Richard Mayne; ‘it heals poisons— 
it takes the sting away from the poisons of dogwood and 
laurel. Is that what you mean, Abnerjonah ? 

***No, no, no, no! Heaven forbid any thought of that 
kind! I am past all that now. The witch-hazel blooms 
lute, when the leaves are falling. It is the flower that offers 
hope to the last; it is the flower of God—so I call it. Isaw 
this flower when my heart was as lonely and heavy as the 
rocks of the sea, !t was revealed to me when the witch- 
hazel bloomed in full, like the :urning bush.’ 

‘The old Jew went to a cupboard—that very cupboard— 
and took duwn two large plates, one turned over the other ; 
on the top of the overturned plate there were a silver can- 
dlestick and candle. 

‘*He brought it trembling, and sct it down before Richard 
Mayne, the one plate covering the other, with the candle on 
top. ‘Richard Mayne, merchant. It is sundown, but-I will 
light the candle when the shade spreads. Leah is not here 
to do such things any louger.’ 

‘* He tottered back to the cupboard—that cupboard—and 
took down from the shelf two other plates, the one covering 
the other, and holding a candle, like the first. 

***John Marlow, merchant. I will light the candle—the 
sun is going down. I have nothing left to pay a servant, and 
so you will excuse me if I serve you with my own hands.’ 

‘* He tottered to the cupboard again—that cupboard. 

“* Heury Burleigh, merchant. 1 bring you the same dish 
as the others. The sun is falling fast. I will light the 
candle.’ 

‘He turned to the cupboard again. 

** *George Procter, merchant. I set this dish before you. 
I have tried to be what I ought to be. To fulfil the Ought 
is the true life. Live for the things that live ; self gives us 
nothing that we ca~ keep.’ 

***Martin Melbourne, merchant,’ he presently continued. 
‘I set before you this dish. He who denies himself the 
most will receive the most from God. I will light the 
candle.’ 

‘**He was exhausted, 

*** Let me rest a minute,’ said he. He sunk down. His 
face grew Juminous and beautiful. ‘It is very kind of you 
to come,’ he continued; ‘you have made me happy, and the 
witch-hazel is in bloom.’ 

“He rose feebly and went to the cupboard again. 

***Charles Tracy, merchant. He has not failed who has 
been true to his dwn soul, Let me set this dish before you. 
I will light the candle.’ 

‘The shade of the short day was spreading over the land 
and sea. 

*** My brothers, the sun has set, and my failing heart feels 
that it will never rise again in this world to Abnerjonalh. 
But I am happy—oh, never in all my life was I as happy as 
Iam now! I have been made rich by all that I have lost. 
This is to youa Thanksgiving, but to me a Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was the Thanksgiving of the people of old. 
Let us give thanks.’ 

“The room grew dark, but he spread out his hands.in the 
shadows, and repeated the old Feast of Tabernacles psalm: 

“*O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, and His 
mercy endureth forever !' He repeated the whole psalm. 

** At each chorus of the psalm, ‘O that men would praise 
the Lord for His goodness,’ he lifted, his face and kept the 
selah. 

«Tt is dark now,’ he said, after the thanksgiving. ‘I 
will now light the candles; and then, and then—praise the 
Lord for His goodness to a poor old Jew. I wish you to un- 
cover your plates and praise the Lord that He has kept my 
soul, and enabled me to walk in mine integrity all the days 
of my life.’ 

** He lit each candle and removed it from the top of each 
upper plate that covered the under plate. The plates were 
dinner plates of ample size. He looked down on the glim- 
a table, raised his face again, and said: 

‘** My brothers, remove the covers. My soul is free, and 
my life done. I am only waiting now.’ 

“They removed the covers—Richard Mayne, John Mar- 
low, Henry Burleigh, George Procter, Martin Melbourne, and 
Charles Tracy, merchants. Each under plate was heaped 
with Spanish gold. 

‘**This pays you all, my brothers,’ said Abnerjonah. 
‘ Take the witch-hazel flowers out of the jars, aud put into 
them the gold, and do not thank me, but Heaven. My 
last strength is spent now, and I perceive that my time is 
come.’ 

“He sunk down into his chair, and took up a sprig of 
witch-hazel, to him the flower of God, laid his head down 
on the table, and said,.‘ Let me give thanks again.’ 

‘*They heard Him breathe low in a musical tone. 

‘* * Let the redeemed of the Lord say so—’ 

‘* Awd, in a lower voice, ‘They wandered in the wilder 
ness and a solitary way.’ 

“And whisper, ‘ O tliat men—’ 

‘* Over the mossy house and dead windmill swept some 
fitful gusts of November wind. 

‘He sat there motionless for atime. He then lifted his 
dark luminous face: 

‘**Tt has come. Heart and flesh faileth, but God is my 
strength and my p ascg = forever.’ I thank Him for all— 

im for all!’ 


all—all—I than 

“His head seeps. It lay on the table, amid the blooms 
of witch-hazel the gleam of the golden coins. 

‘There he reclined motionless. The six merchants sat in 
reverent silence, waiting for him tolift his head. But Abner. 
— head was never lifted again ; it was his last Feast of 

abernacles: he was dead.” 
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CoLLAR, Murr, AND Toque To Matcn or VELvet 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING GOWNS. 


N evening gown of a dignified style suited to a matron 
i is of pink faille fashioned en princesse, one side of the 
skirt opening with embroidered corners on a panel of bro- 
cade in rose and green shades. Slashed epaulettes of the 
brocade rest on short puffed sleeves, and all the edges are 
bound with green velvet ribbon. The bodice is deeply dé- 
colleté in front and back, and filled in with a guimpe of ac- 
cordion-pleated cream chiffon, with a velvet collar-band. 

A more youthful gown is of white silk with chiné-flower- 
ed cross stripes, The belt and large side sash completing 
the round waist are of lavender-blue 
velvet ribbon. A bertha of raised 
guipure is about the low neck,caught 
with velvet knots 

A young lady's afternoon gown is 
of réséda wool, part of which is em 
broidered. The embroidery forms a 
corselet for thé round waist, which is 
divided from the full guimpe above 
by a bust drapery of green velvet rib- 
bon with a chow on the left side, the 
belt being arranged to correspond 
A panel of the embroidery is in the 
left side of the skirt, where the front 
is slightly draped to the belt, and two 
velvet bands with chouz enclose the 
panel. 


WINTER HATS. 

( NE of the small minor elegancies 

of the winter is a set composed 
of toque and muff, or toque, muff, 
and collar, of velvet to match a cos- 
tume, For one such, dark green vel 
vet and mink fur are effectively com 
bined as illustrated. For the tour d 
cou a box-pleated ruffle of the velvet 
about eight inches deep is attached 
to a mink craratte with head and di 
vided tail, with an upright how of 
the velvet on each side of the fasten 
ing at the front The muff is cov- 
ered with bias velvet, draped on each 
side in slanting folds which are 
caught with a knot and ‘‘ ear” of vel 
vet. A mink back with head and 
tail is posed across the front as illus 
trated. The toque has a fluted brim 





Eventne Gowns. 
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made of double velvet fully gath- 
ered. A flat loop is at one side of 
the front, and a loop and pointed 
end near the back at the other, 
The mink encircles the crown, 
with the head at the back, and a 
fancy bird is perched near the 
front. 

In the little bonnet shown gol- 
den-brown velvet is draped on a 
frame with dented pointed front, 
which is bordered with jet bead 
trimming. A face trimming of 
brown satin ribbon loops is in the 
front, and a black aigrette rises on 
the left side. 


FANS AND FAN-BAGS. 


BLACK silk fan with gold 

lines and scrolls framing a 
delicate water-color painting has a 
new style of frame, which surrounds 
the fan entirely when it is closed, 
and can only be opened by pressure 
on a spring-catch. A view of the 
fan closed is given in the illustra- 
tion. 

Another large fan shown has a 
gilded frame and a shallow span- 
gled black net cover, in which a 
painted silk panel is inserted. Here 
and there among fans of large and 
medium size the small Empire fan 
is beginning to make its appearance again. That illustrated 
has ivory sticks with gold ornamentation, and a white Japa- 
nese crape cover with a border of appliqué lace and gold 
spangles, 

For the fragile beauty of many handsome fans a fan- 
pocket is a necessary protection, and several are illustrated 
herewith, One for a large ostrich-feather fan is made of 
light brocade lined with turquoise satin. It is twenty-two 
inches long, four inches wide at the lower end, seven at the 
upper end, but is considerably widened by inserted sides 
two inches wide. A ribbon draw-string is four inches be- 
low the top. White lace eight inches deep is gathered 


AND Mink For 


A NEW DIVERSION. 


clamor for a new diversion. 


must not be seen by the person wearing it. 


the information you desire. 
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Vetvet Bonner. 


Fans AND Fan-Bacs. 


around the outside, and another five inches deep around 
the inside of the draw-string casing. A smaller bag, made 
of copper-colored broché ribbon four inches wide, is seven- 
teen inches long, and open four inches deep at the top. 
is lined with India silk, and one side is bordered with gold- 
threaded lace which terminates under a ribbon bow near the 
lower end. A third, made of black and pink brocade lined 
with pink satin, has for a flap a spangled passementerie 
point, and is completed by bows and loops of pink ribbon. 


A 5 tag is not considered a decorous parlor game for 
d adults, and Little Sallie Waters fails to stir the blood 
of the middle-aged with her pathetic tale of love lost and 
replaced, ingenuity is taxed to provide games for mixed par- 
ties. We may have outgrown our frocks and our nursery 
jingles, but our love of being amused is as strong as when 
we clambered up into mother’s lap and asked for a story. 
Moreover, this remnant of childishness is something to be 
fostered and encouraged. The greatest obstacle toward its 
continuance is the uncomfortable habit we all have of wea- 
rying of a thing once known. ‘Oats, pease, beans,” and 
‘London Bridge” were repeated ad infinitum in baby days, 
but give us elders only one apron party, or one penny party, 
or the like, and the sawdust stuffing is exposed, and we 


To meet the need a new game is suggested by a certain 
ingenious entertainer. After all the guests are assembled, 
they present themselves to the hostess or her aids, and allow 
a card to be affixed to their backs. This card bears the 
name of a well-known character in fiction or history, but it 


The object of the game is to guess the name of the char- 
acter whose name you bear. As you cannot see your card, 
your clews must be gained entirely from pertinent conversa- 
tion with your fellows, who, of course, are in possession of 









As turn about is one of the canons 
of fair play, you must be equally 
ready to talk with your companions 
concerning their identity, taking care 
never to mention the name itself, only 
the peculiarities of character or cir 
cumstance always associated with it. 
Thus, should the name on a man’s 
back be Beau Brummel, one could 
talk to him of the latest fashions in 
men’s apparel, and also of the kingly 
** fat friend.” 

The first correct guessers report to 
the hostess, and later, when all have 
finished, trifling prizes are given. 
The game is inexpensive, simple to 
manage, and an easy promoter of 
conversation, therefore well worth 
trying. It would well suit a family 
party on Thanksgiving or Christmas. 


No Dressmakers Needed There. 
WELL-DRESSED Hindu wo 
£\X% man wears but one piece of 
cloth; this is six or eight yards in 
length, and a yard and a quarter wide. 
It is wrapped in graceful folds about 
her waist, shoulders, and body, allow- 
ing it to hang loosely in some direc- 
tions, and tucks it in here and there 
to keep it in place; all this accom- 
plished, our East-Indian sister is 
neatly and becomingly dressed with- 
out use of pin, button, hook,or string. 
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AFTERNOON Gown. 
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MISTRESS DOROTHY’S 








way 


ire Ephram Drew and his good wife Prue 





Cary qu 
@.).3 They invited some vo to dine, lis 
And drink to the health of the commonwealth | 7 — ik | 
Ina glass of Thanksgiving wine. f- y Ah ee 
aN Re A > 


Said 2 aren to his good wife Prue, 7 
“W hen asking Judge Jonathan Drake " 7 AM) 

We'll ask the young man,his son Jonathan, | ; 
For my Cicadas Dorothy's sake” : 




















The guests came at last to the Squire's repast , 











eceiving a welcome bland, — f 
And Dorothy blushed as Jonathan brushed KL | Bane | 
With his lips her lily-white hand . | ae } A 
With wondering eyes, at the turkeyss size = - ¥ ' 
The guests did exclaim and admire; > — = a — 
There were dainties beside, boiled, baked, stewed axa TR tr oa 
and fried, = 
And abig plum-pudding on fire. 
To Jonathan's plate, by a lucky fate, ‘Then they broke the bone; with a 
It aad that he wishbone fell ; stifled groan 
Then softly said he to fair Dorothy, He lost;and sighed heavily 
“My lot shall this wishbone tell ; To note the glad smile that she wore the while, 
So he asked what /er wish might be. 
I'll wish you andI ,;when ayear slips by, 
May dine on Thanksgiv ing day, She blushed rosy red;“Well I thought’she said, 
With none to oerhear,or to interfere, “Lest you lose,fwere surer this way;- 
And withall but ourselves away’ For me to wish too,that your wish come true, 


Your wish for next Thanksgiving day” 


LAURA SPENCER PORTER . 
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AN INDEPENDENT MINT- 
MASTER. 


A early Colonial coins were the 
“Granby and Higley Tokens.” The 
man Higley lived in Connecticut, and his 
first legend, on one side, was, ‘* The value of | 
three pence 

After awhile a measure of unpopularity 
fell upon this rural mint-master—a whis 
pered word, suggestive of shortcomings, 
reached his ear—and to reinstate himself in 
the opinion of the public he changed his 
motto to “ Value me as you please.” 


TOBACCO. 


TNDER date of 1573, in an ancient work | 
concerning life in England in Shake 

speare’s youth, we read In these daies, the 
taking in of the smoke of the Indian herbe 
called ‘Tobacco’ by an instrument formed 
like a litle ladell, whereby it passeth from 
the mouth into the hed and stomach, is 
gretlie taken vp and vsed in England against 
Rewmes and some other diseases ingendered 
in the longes and other partes, and not with- 
out ¢ flex t 

‘*The herbe Tobacco is commonly of the j 
height of a man, with grete long leaues: the 
collour of the floure is carnation, resembling | 
that of the lemmon in form, the roote yellow 
with many fillettes.” | 


MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty ven 
mothers fo 


es by millions of 
their children while teething, with perfect 





saccers, 1t avothes the child, softens the game, allave 
all pain, cures wind colic, wud be the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


[Adv.) 
CAREFUL ATTENTION 

to the healthful feeding of the cows producing the 
milk received at r condenseries is vitally impor- 
tant We rigorously prohibit the use of foods not 
qualified w produce pure, wholesome milk Hence 
the superior quality of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. —( Ado.) 








Probably you think this is a joke. 
| Powder—most perfect made. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. | 
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It isn’t; it’s an advertisement for Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 


lie lady asked for a ean of it; the clerk wanted to give her a substitute. 
Then it is a joke? Yes, she walks out, and it’s a joke on the storekeeper. 
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| “TI don’t want 


to vote, 
but I would 
h like to emanci- 
te woman- 
ind from un- 
necessar 
work. it 
they'll use 

















a brand ofthe 
famous 


hd owe 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


| on their dresses, one binding will 
save the work and expense of put- 
ting on several of other kinds.” 

Look for “ S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
on ke 
« S.H. & M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Ridiculous ! 


Cleansing, Dyeing, 
and 
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of the mechanic; hence 
these instruments are 
distinguished from all 
others by that pure and sympathetic qual skillful workmanship, these instruments 
ity of tone that contains the greatest | combine the highest achievements in the 
musical possibilities; that consummation | art of Piano making, and are 


Comprehensively THE BEST now Manufactured. 
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OLOGY CLSC 2@ 72072078) 
€ CHAUTAUQUA 


C sso: ta wees C 
L. Europe in the XIX. Century L 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading, 

Take up a systematic course for the com- 
Cc ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. Cc 
Chautauqua offers a com a 




















Freshening 


of your last season’s clothing is an economical 
way of obtaining a new winter outfit. We are 
making a specialty of cleansing clothing of all 
kinds, without ripping, by our new French dry 
process ; and they invariably look like new. 

We also dye or cleanse all materials, including 
Real Lace, Feathers, Gloves, etc. Blankets 
cleansed for $1.00 per pair ; and lace curtains 
cleansed by our new process are not pulled and 
stretched out of shape. Bundles may be sent 
either by mail or express. Our little book, 
which we send free, tells all about it. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment. 


W. L. Crossy, Manager. 
17 Temple Place, Boston; 365 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


About Underwear 


FREE 


Your address on a postal will 
bring you our water-colored 
booklet on underwear for every- 
body. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 
vents colds—can’t irritate — 














can’t shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. A COE © Se Hemierraeeee. 


visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
Algiers, Cairo; seven days at Sovansions, tie 
stantinople, Atheus, Rome. Only 
etc., included. Organized and accomy 
United States Vice-Consul at Jerusalem 
assistants. 

Thirty excursions to Europe. Ocean 
for Tourist Gazette. 

F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York, 
Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, etc. 


yrout, Ephesus, Con- 
dotels, excursions, fees, 
nied by F. C. Clark, ex 
and a staff of competent 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 831 Broadway, 
New on” ° 














A Fie 1uemt. — Readers of Harper's tickets by all lines. Send 


Bazar will please mention the Bazar when answer- | 
ing advertisements contained therein. 


| 
Is the Oldest, Handsomest, and [ost Complete 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 
HE success which Twe Art Inrercwancr has achieved as the 
best popular art and household magazine published is due to its 
constant endeavor to meet the wants of its patrons, and during the 
coming year it will surpass, in every department, all preceding volumes. 
The aim will be to maintain a high standard of excellence, and preseve 
its position as THe FixsT OF ITs CLASS. Avery branch o, 
Art Work and Home Decoration is carefully treated. 


NO HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS MAGAZINE. 


Each number is elaborately illustrated and accompa- 
nied with superb supplements of designs for al] kinds of 
art work and exquisite facsimiles of oil and water-color 
paintings by well-known American artists. 








a “Out of Miscuics. 
Oil Colors. Size 14x20 im. Price agc. if sold singly. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER Sober “over pad: 
lished 


Cover in white and gold Full of suggestions for 

holiday work and richly illustrated. Contains in addition two 

large design ae and the two charming studies in color 

shown in this advertisement. This grand number will be sent as 

a specimen copy to every one sending us only 25c. in stamps. Every 

reader of the BAZAR should. have a copy. Dun't delay in sending 
for this beautiful Number. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and secure the advantage offered in this adver- 
tisement. $4.00 a year. Trial 3. months’ sub- 
scription — October, November, and December 


a af ae (which includes our magnificent holiday Number) 
Study of Violets, Water Color. Size 44x35 in. Price soc. ifsoldsingly. —#1.00. 


SPECI A i OFFER Every one remitting NOW $4.00 for one year’s subscription, will receive by return mail FREE 

as a premium, 6 attractive numbers (1894 wumbers) of THE ART INTERCHANGE, all beau- 

tifully illustrated, and full of most valuable information on art matters, and practical suggestions in all branches of Home coration, 
together with 18 colored pictures and 12 design supplements. Cul ont this coupon and send with your subscription. 








— 











THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Descriptive IMustrated Catalogue and 
i895 Prospectus for ac. stamp 








N addition to the usual pictorial variety which has made the LONDON NEWS so 
famous, its reports and illustrations of the latest trouble in the East, by its own 
special artist and correspondents at the seat of war, will make it invaluable at the 
present time to those who wish to keep en rapport with the current events of the day. 


On sale at all Newsdealers’ throughout the United States and Canada. Subscription, $6.00 a year. 
The WEST INDIAN and SOUTH AMERICAN editions are shipped from the 
New York office. Advertising rates on application. 


Office: World Building, New York. 
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BEST&CO 





For 
A Boy 


4 to 10 years old, 
this handsome! ‘4 
braided suit of blue 
tricot, with vest at- 

ment, has the 

right fit and finish. It 
is nota “cheap” suit, 
but at $10.50 is avery 

ood specimen of the 

ind of ciothing for 
which many mothers 
prefer to pay a little 
more to begin with, r 
because they know it 
will not only wear a 
long time, but look 
well as long as it lasts 


And they also find it more economi- 
cal in the end to pay $5 to $6 for our all 
wool suits for ordinary wear, rather 
than to buy the very low priced goods 
offered as “‘speciai bargains” in the 

orem stores—then there is the ad- 

itional satisfaction of having the cor- 
rect style and fit. 


Our catalogue with its 700 illustrations of things for 
children will be mailed to any address, postage 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St. N.Y, 
CASH’S 


HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


Acknowledged to be far su 
makes. Ask for 








tior to all other 
ASH'S. 
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PILLOW TRIMMED WITH CASH’S 
HEMSTITCH PRILLING 





Eleanor Kirk's Idea, says: 


oe Cash's 
hematitched borders are qreat favorites with ladies, 
and they are indeed beautiful.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Pralings with 


Qur New Illustrated Pattern Book 


contains swith = useful hints, and woven samples of the 
ag ty with «a > of the ys - here the goods 
can ree by mall 


J. & > CASH, 92 Greene Street, N.Y. 


oul) 
C ‘) (oO 
Cotati ble CO ks Co 


PARIS AND LONDON 
Novelties 


Received by Recent French Steamers. 





Street and Carriage Costumes, Reception and 
Evening Dresses, Capes, Cloaks, Jackets. 


OPERA CLOAKS. 


Fur - lined Garments, 
Riding-Habits. 


RICH FURS. 


Rroadwvay K 19th ot. 


_NEW YORK CITY. 


Tailor - made Suits, 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


Stern 
Bros. 


are prepared to 


Make to Order 


Ladies’ 


Street, Carriage, 
Reception and Wedding 


Dresses, 

Tea Gowns, 
Negligees and 
Corsages 


from the latest Paris Models 
also the creations of their 
own designers, 


at 
Very [loderate Prices. 


West 23d St. 


Alan & Ch 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


‘Linen 1 Dep’t 
EUROPEAN NOVELTIES 


| Dinner, icaieaa Tea Cloths, 
, Wine and Plate Doylies, Scarfs, 
' Centres, and Tray Covers, in 
Hemstitched, Spachtel, Renais- 
sance, Mexican, and Hand Em- 
broidered. 
High-class Dimity and Satine 





Bed Spreads(Plain and Fringed) | 
White, Tinted,and Embroidered. | 


Hemstitched and Embroi- 
dered Sheets, Pillow Cases, and 
Shams. 

Crests, ‘lonograms, and 

Initials embroidered 

to order. 
| F. BOOSS & BROS., #32 


449 





Rs, 
Broadway. 
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“NEW POINT COMFORT” — -- 
G=-D shicase 
WAIST 


"THE HOLMES Co. 5 Pennoyer Sanitarium 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S | 


High - Grade 


“UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 
Equestrian Tights. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 
Send Two- Cent Stamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue §) 
and Samples. 





i Retail Dept. 49 Temple Pl. ) poston, 
Factory, 109 Kingston St. | ™4Ss. 








KENOSHA, WIS. (between Chicago and Milwaukee) 
An Ideal Envaliéd’ Neotel with luxurious accommodations 
aad homelike comto: 
Heat and Wealth. Specially recommended as a Minter Re- 
sort for those who may not be able ¢ 


0 go South, or who may 
require the advantages of a perfectly equipped health institute 
seautiful bockinertere, The building is new, motiern, and 
thoroughly sanitary, 1 heated with Aot water, has a solarium, 
large recreation-room, clevator, etc 
flealthful Leeation. The climate is fine; artesian wells sup- 
ply the house with water of rare purity and valuable mineral prop- 


erties. For illustrated booklet, address 
NELSON 8S. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 
Insane or objectionable cases are not received. 





Comfort 
Style 
a 


Durabitity -~ $1.00 


It your dealer cannot supply this 
waist w Ty F d “4 
on yoesins 
drab, pieck. 
or clasp front. 


GACE-DOWNS Co. 
265 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


























x Largest Importers from 
a PERSIA, AND EGYPT. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
Japanese Satin Pillows. 
Gold and floss embroidered. 


JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TU RKEY, 
Reduced Prices in Pillows: 





4.00 

Persian ‘Print Cushions. 
Odd designs. 30x 30 in. 6.00 

Bese Satin Pillows. 


Finely gold emb'd. 24x24in. 12.00 
Printed Silk Pillows. 
Deep silk ruffle. 24x24 in! 5.00 


Indian Velour Pillows. 





27x 27 in. . 12.00 
Satin Pillows. 
Finely gold emb'd. 24x24in. 10.50 


Visitors cordially invited. Goods ordered now for 
| holiday gifts will be packed and delivered at any time de- 

sired. Largest stock of Oriental goods in he world. 
Mail orders promptly filled. Send Fann F I catalogue. 








REDFERN 


FURS. 


Magnificent Exhibits of Furriers’ Art. 
Superb Sealskin Coats, Capes, and 
Muffs, Imperial Russian Sables. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
FUR COLLARETTES. 


Mr. Redfern has just received 500 very 
| Handsome Dark Hudson Bay Sable Neckties 
from his Paris establishment, which he is pre- 
| pared to forward to any part of the United 
States for $32.00 each. If not approved, 
money refunded. 
Sketches of Collarettes on application. 


210 Fifth Ave.,N. We (next Delmonico’s. 8.) 














Fur Specialties. 


Sealskin Capes and Coats, in the 
newest styles and shapes and only 
in the best grades of Fur. Prices 
range from $200.00 upward. 

Also, an unusual opportunity to 
buy a serviceable low-priced gar- 
ment—a 30-inch -long Electric 

| Seal Cape at $30.00 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES 


are often at loss to determine just what to 
men on Christmas, Your address on a posi 


ive the 
ings 

our descriptive circular, which tells of the 
PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 
As this is a device necessary to men who value neat 


ness and economy, such a gift would be fully ap- 
preciated. 


Practical Novelty Co., 427 Walnut St., Phila. 


STAMPING S NEEDLE-WORK 
imported Piloselles, 75c. per oz, 
English Crewels, 25c. per oz. 
Linens, silks, and commenced 
struction given in needle-work, 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 
28 East 21st Street, New York, N. ¥. 





work. In- 











PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 





THE LATEST FAD 


in jewelry is the ladies’ 


WATCH POCKET. 


MadoctSueiagtivervah Chamots 
stylish and convenient. Pin 
it stays there. 








a. 
CHICAGO. 
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enherbra, “1 


BFUIND 


DO HOFF 
NE OF 


we 
THOSE THEATRES HATS. 


REMINISCENCE OF 


THE HORSE 


Show, there 


SHOW 


to see the 


upon, and grooms hitch 


the jampers, and he pointed out the 


eves for little else than other women’s 


saddie-horse—is he not 


ypver-ekirt that’s just the 
look! Now what 
a of that? 
‘Il think 
hat 


it's re high 


referring to 


i team, 
ry 

1 too tal 

rep y 

he meant the ho 


quoth he, as two fine bays went 


mi for him, I think,” the fair one 
ses, she supposed he did 
massive Mise 
Littiedude. 


Fourhundred and young Charlie 


There goes the fastest of his 
* Just tch him pace 
“Most any one could tell he’s fast by looking in his 
face 


class,” quoth he 


yyes firm fastened on young Willie 


eliest find in all 


lad you'll Manhattan 


And eo it went all 

she were 
He gazed upon the horses 
And 


throngh the time that he and 
there. 

; at the people she did stare. 
as | watched them I opined—perhaps ‘tis but 
whim 

The ft > zo lo shows 


her than him. 


cs Ww like this are more like 


—_— o> 

Euriover. “ How did you break that vase ?” 

Orrtee-Bor. “ Lhad itin my hand when I heard your 
bell ring, and dropped it, because you told me yester- 
day to drop everything and answer your bell whenever 
you rang.” rs 

*“ What kind of wood do you burn in your open fire- 
places, Jariey 7” 

“Hard and soft, Soft 
sald Jariey 


to barn and hard to light,’ 


HAVE A GENTLEMAN I 





THE TABLES TURNED. 


RAO OF THESE sEaATS, FoR I Do 


BY WAY OF REPROACH 


Weems, “ That's a shocking bad hat you're wear- 
ing, Jones 

“ Yes; I put it on to remind my wife of the 
enormity of ber jast mililiner’s bill.” 


Jones 


qn 
He eaid he was a self-made man, 
And I agreed this point upon: 
You see, the more I saw of him, 
The more I thought him badly done. 
> 


Mas. Growy. “I hear that } 
hat from you on the election.” 

Mus. Gavpy. “ Yes; but I've had my revenge; I 
ordered the milliner to get up something awfully un- 
becoming!" 


ra. Mannish has won a 


——_—— 


* Pat,didn’t you know that balf-dollar was plugged?” 

“ Puith of did, but the man said oi'd have lots of fan 
passing it, and of wouldn't be afther denying myself 
that fun for the sake of the miserable bit of silver some 
spalpeen stole out of it.” 


—————— 
Bouny (who has eaten the wings of a turkey). “ Mam- 
ma, it seems to me that the wings of the turkey I ate 

are flying inside of me.” 
————_—_—— 

“I wouldn't want to own all the 
world,” aaid Hicks 

‘Why not ?” queried Robinson. 

**Why not?” echoed Hicks, “*Why, my dear boy, 
if I had all there was, I couldn't raise another ceut !” 

——— 

Ants recognize one another after a separation of 
more than a year. This is extraordinary considering 
how much alike ants are. We have known own 
cousins who could not do as much. 

en 
Lost the last penny of my fortune great, 
Lost the last remnant of my proud estate 
Gone the last vestige of my wide renown; 
Jeered at and scorned by every man in town. 
Still am I happy; emiling am I still— 
My heirs, methinks, will not contest my will 


money in the 


ee 
Blue eyes, the oculists say, are the best. Oculists 
should tell this to young men whose hearts’ best joy 
has black eyes if he wants to know how it feels to be 
stabbed by a glance and cut by an acquaintance. 


a 
Baoun. “I can't see why women always turn to the 
end of a novel first.” 
Hewreox. “ Ab, you know, they always want to have 
the last word !” 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


Mra. Strongmind, “ly WoMEN WOULD ONLY STAND SHOULDER, TO SHOULDER THEY WouLy soon 


Win THE SUFFRAGE.” 


“ Bor, MADAM, THAT 1 SOMETHING TUKY CAN'T DO, WITH THE PRESENT STYLES 1 





Bort sue rorcot rr was YALe any Painceton WEEK, ANP THAT THE TOWN WAS FULL OF FOOT 


BALL ENTHUSIASTS. 


TWO-MINUTE LECTURES TO MY BOY. 


Remember, my son, that on no account must you 
speak of your father as one who cracks jokea. Jokes 
are not cracked ; they are got off, perpetrated, or put 
up. Only nuts are cracked—chestnuta—in the sense 
in which you apesk, and it hurts the feelings of the 
author of your being exceedingly to hear his offspring 
using language so carelessly. 


Always be polite to the gentlemen who call at your 
father’s house. You never can tell at first sight 
whether or not a caller is an editor or a publisher, 
either one of whom may have some of your father’s 
MSS. under consideration. But remember also, in 
being polite, it is not necessarily your duty to enter- 
tain these gentlemen unduly with anecdotes of your 
pea past life; nor need you take down back num- 
vers of Punch and Vanity Fair to show them the chief 
sources of your progenitor’s inspiration. 


Be as enterprising as you please, but always in your 
own especial line. 1 do not care to have you repeat 
your record of last week, and send out my poems over 
your own name, nor do I exactly like to have you earn 

our first dollar—as you did—by selling my unpub- 
ished jests to a syndicate as the work of your mother. 
Keep yourself weil in hand, and you will some day be- 
come a great editor. The ease with which you need 
as a child to fill the waste-basket with the valuable 
preducts of your father's pen shows that you have the 
editorial instinct. 


Be constant in reading, but when it comes to writing 
endeavor to forget what you have read. A strong 
ape | is often responsible for plagiarism, and is pot 
in any line of literary work essential to success. The 
day when figures could not prevaricate, and when sta- 
tistics were valueless save when accurate, has happily 
gone by, and the restrictions imposed upon authors 
pave been very largely withdrawn. A memory is a 
particularly bad thing to cultivate if you expect to 
write your reminiscences, because it only serves to em- 
barrass you by hampering your imagination, and with- 
out imagination no book of memoirs can ever become 
interesting. 


Shonid you ever aspire to become famous as a novel- 
ist, study carefully the work of those who have suc- 
ceeded in that branch of literature in the past, and 
then go and do likewise. A great novelist has said 
that all the stories have been told, but you need not be 
discouraged by this; in fact, you not believe it, 
because the great novelist does not believe it himself. 
1 am certain of this, because he is still telling stories 
himself, and has been for five years since he made his 
famous assertion, and he would be very indignant if 
you or I or any one else were to tell him that his tales 
are of the twice-told variety. 


As a poet—if it is your ambition to become a singer 
—remember that a thought is oftentimes fatal. The 
most saleable poem of to-day is the one In which no 
thought appears, or if it does appear it is hidden out of 
sight by the terms by which it is not expressed. The 
readers of the day are fond of mystery. Anything 
which leaves them dissatisfied satiefies them. Any- 
thing which leads to controversy pleases them, so that 
ambiguity has come to be the mother of approbation. 
Let your language be lofty. Acquire alliterative ap- 
titnde, and put your own price on the result. If your 
poem is rejected, it is always pleasing to feel that the 
rejection implies no lack of literary merit, and that the 
lines are returned because the editor really cannot af- 
ford to retain them. 

a 


“ Has that Mies Perkins a large supply of conversa- 
tion 7” 
“She must have. I’ve never been avle to get any of 
it away from her.” 
—~.—— 


A nice Christmas toy for an urchin 

Is found in an elephant green, 
With eyes that are purple and searchin’, 

And a voice that sings “God save the Queen !" 

— an 

“I understand that Willoughby was half seas over 
at the Sneerwel! dinner.” 

“Oh no. He was sailing into the Port when I left.” 








DUMLY THE ATTORNEY SAW PLAINLY 
THAT THE SUIT WAS LOST AS SOON AS HE 
OPENED THE CASE. 


A DREADFUL REVENGE 


“Do you remember,” said Mr. Cawker to his wife, 
“that when the lovely Miss Beeson jilted young Mr. 
Spudds, five years ago, to marry Mr. Dillingham, the 
rejected one swore a mighty oath to be revenged on 
his successfu) rival 7” 

“ Yea,” replied Mra, Cawker, “I remember it well, 
but such threats never amount to anything.” 

“In this case they did. Spnudds has filled fat the 
ancient grudge he bears Dillingham.” 

* He hasn't killed him, bas he 7” 

“Oh no. His torture is more lingering than that, 
my dear.” 

** What has he done 7” 

“ Dillingham told me of it himself, and I must eay 
that the scheme does Spudds credit in its ingenious 
cruelty.” 

* But tell me what it ia.” 

“ Well, after the wedding, Spudds went and allied 
himeelf with a fariionable store in the city, and ever 
since then he has occupied his time in preparing the 
most perfectly irresistible descriptions of openings of 
all sorts, and sending *pecial invitations to Mrs, Dil- 
lingham to attend them. The poor fellow tells me 
that he has two mortgages on his house now, and ex- 
pects to go into irretrievable bankruptcy immediately 
after the next opening at Spudds’s sore.” 

Wissam Henny Stvrrer. 


canting : 
Traoure (wishing to drive home the moral). “ Now, 
children, why did the boy stand on the burning deck 7” 
Jounny Tmioxsrox. ** Because it was too hot to sit 
down on, I guess.” 


—_—_>———_ 


“It is impossible to run at an altitude of 17,000 feet 
above the sea,” sayeascientist. Whoever doubts this 
can prove it by going wp 17,000 feet iv a balloon, and 
getting out and trying to run a bundred yards across 
the biue cerulean. He will perceive his own error at 
once. 

Pee.ey. “ Hallo, Jinx! going to take Thankagiving 
og off ?” 

wx. “Yea. Going to devote it to athletics,” 

Peary. “ Good. ‘hat kind. Golf or football ?” 

Juvx. “Neither. I'm going to carve a turkey I 
raised myself, for ten people. There's exercise for 
you?” 
* Moike, yez ud better taak th’ umbrelly.” 

“Pwhy? Oi don’t belave it ll rain.” 
“No more do ol. Av oi did oid kepe it for mesilf.” 


qnsend}puimat 

The King of Ashantee has 3833 wives. No wonder 
he lives in Ashantee, A man with so many wives to 
dress and utherwise support cannot afford to live in a 
palace. 





THE BALL OF FASHION, 











SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


TOYS. 


N a house where there are children, toys 
are an important part of the family out- 
fit, They are of many kinds, and are to be 


Zz " 
found anywhere between garret and cellar; Z \ 
for wherever a child may go, some of his be- RS 
loved possessions are sure to follow. ' 
In their headquarters, the nursery, the as- 2 \ 


sortment is quite bewildering. Blocks, dolls, a wate 
hobby-horses, sham =, miniature arti- / a . nt of bI 0; 

cles of furniture, wooden dogs and shee . : \, P ’ 
with all their companions from Noah’s a j <a eg adie VIIS ears 
music - boxes, balls, rattles, jostle against 
each other in wonderful confusion. 


How the young owners thread their wa 4 4 h b 
among the Es it is difficult to understand. Sy 1S not Ing ut 
How the toys are to be kept in any sort of Ss i 
order is a puzzle for older heads. It is well : 2 Ne , 
to have a large, neatly covered box which : /* soa 
may serve as a receptacle for most of them _LOF ' : p. 
at night and for unused ones during the Af | | = Wy, 
day. There are others whose shapes and ' ; Wye P 
sizes demand for them at all times a sepa- = ty, P 
rate existence. ‘ Antiseptic. [ ure soap 1S 

Children should be taught to handle them 5 othi Heal = | 
all properly, and not to be needlessly de- 0 aos ea 1g. 


44 * 
structive. It is very remarkable to observe . \Y Vig, , t] ] 
how long a well-made toy may-last under Baay's Bath, SRA //;// as gen Cas Ol 
careful treatment,, It may furnish amuse- MY . 
ment for a whole family of children’ and THE COMPLEXION, : ° ° 
look quite respectable when they are through HAIR & SCALP - to the | 1Vvin od 
with it. On the other hand, it is quite as- pigge),” 
tonishing to notice how rapidly some toys go LFA 
to pieces. Their existence is more epheme- k 4 
ral than that of the proverbial butterfly. S In. 

Some wise mothers preserve various mem- A S: , Le S 

bers of broken dolls, afterward fitting the amp é upper 

several parts according to their skill, and for the little ones, always relished, and very 
thus making new pheenixlike creatures from economical, is a bowl of broth made of 

the remains of the old ones. ‘These, dressed 
in fresh attire, gain added value in the eyes 
of little mammas, and lend grace by their 
presence to a dolls’ reception or holiday 


iy A READY HELPER. Extract “ BEEF 


FTER Sir William Hamilton, aneminent | with crackers orbread broken intoit. Use 4 teaspoon- 
professor at Edinburgh, was stricken with pe ee pe. puyeh of water. Can be prepared 
aralysis, his wife, Lady Hamilton, wrote , ‘ PP | ale " = 
er corrected her husband's lectures, con- aah ne hae th Se ae ae 
sulted books for him, and was his faithful | address on a postal to " 
amanuensis in literary work, as well as tak- . 
ing charge of his correspondence. Armour & Company, Chicago. 








re by 
REFRESHES} Brain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
188, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

poons and forks before 


@|_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Youx. 1@ plating, secures the wearing service of solid silver; 
- Guaranteed 


;comes. Thes:l- 
Dred inlaid in 


handie of our 

STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


» Each article stamped on the back: 
When you need 


E. STERLING INLAID KE. 
All jewelers, Made only by 
VO RY A Good Soup The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, Bridgeport, Ct 
Galoweomes Melton Lane, N.Y. Full line of our 


goods to be seen 


remember the brand S115 on $ Hamlin 
Franco- PIANOS 


+ Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
merican. improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
sett by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
application. 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 
= = i In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 
Franco American Food Co., HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
P. O. Box 150, New York. which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them Hicuest 
Awarps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 
of Paris, 1367. 
No one contemplating the pur- 


chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


The finest cup of Cocoa is made with Write for particulars, Hlustrated Catalogues free. 
































BEST FOR SHIRTS. 


ihre tanta ] Dutch 
rere na Blooker’s pti Masons Hamlin 
Queen’sPhysicians| | occu exc. ccs mateten nce or | | A Perfect Complexion 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Eminent and fashionable London physicians are postage, 2 cents. ° 
practising treatment of patients by mail for fee of a nr AADRDAAARAAS 


ber =x 
A eet-dnewe New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of Franco-American Food Co., 4 mex am Flower 
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LAPDOGS. 
I |‘ IRSE shows and dog shows are 80 closc- 


lv associated. and one follows 80 soon 

the other, that while the equine pets 
ire absorbing the attention of sporting men 
ind women, one’s thoughts turn naturally to 
the other four-footed favorites—who are in 
many cases dearer to the hearts of their own 
ers than their more lordly companions. In 
London they have always a lapdog show 
quite distinct from the big bench show 
when the poor little toy spaniels, terriers 
ui pugs are fre juently terrified almost to 
eath by the great St. Bernards, mastiffs 


ill-dogs, and blood-hounds which occupy 

near them For a fashionable woman 
England a pet dog is as indispensable as 
opera-box or presentation at court. She is 


wbodv without her pet who accompanies het 
wherever she 
rding to canine requirements, as daintily 


goes, and is fed and housed 


is the heir to the title and estates In spite 
of the devotion f nistresses to their dogs 
howevet must be admitted that they are 
extrem fickle in their attachments, as tli 


fashion in lapdoegs changes as rapidly as that 
gowns and bonnets 
During the last London season the favor 
ite has been the small animal known as the 
Schipperke, mainly because its hair is short 


and black—as long-haired dogs in drawing 11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
rooms and boudoirs are found to be incom 
patible with perfect cleanliness, and white 
hairs on furniture and gowns are absolutely General Agents for U.S. 
distressing Even a p wulle is found to be a PARK «¢ TILFORD 
nuisance, and requires its own Vie or maid Most women have a natural dread of winter—the cold winds 917 ee 
to keep it in conditio Queer ctoria 1s ¢ . . - 
cemnk Kontak alt ieee cond ey ete and dampness roughens and chaps their skin. Many have gained 

lov dogs ‘ sits K s - SOLO BY ALL 
frequent But they are not lapdogs, and knowledge by experience, and now apply a little ORUGOISTS 
wwe never admitted to the royal living-rooms PERFUMERS 
One of the Queen's pets is a Pomeranian, an t 
inimal of high degree, whose ancestry, it is 


said, can be traced back to the Crusaders 
Another is a beautiful collie, called Roy. and 


wother a fox-terrier with a record of 
twenty-two rats to an hour These favor 
ites of fortune have kennels at Windsor 
each dog having a well-ventilated dining 


ind bed room of his own 

Around the kennels is a veranda, where 
the Quee n ire quently walks, and the canines 
ire admitted to the familiarity of jumping 
and fawning upon their royal mistress, and 
receiving many a gentle pat and caress 
These three dogs always go with the Queen 
to Scotiand, and accompany her in her walks 
there 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON | 


Have great pleasure in introducing to the American public one of the 
choicest and richest perfumes they have yet produced, of great lasting 
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some and (Crown Lavender Salts. Matankita is un- 
like, in odor, any perfume heretofore known, and is in fact a new 
revelation of delicacy and richness. We commend it to all lovers of 
Crab-Applie Blossoms Perfume and The Crown 
Lavender Salts, 
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177 New Bond Street, London. 
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Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 


red, rough, and oily skin, pre- 
vented by Cuticura Soap, the most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
po preventive of inflammation 
an 


clogging of the pores. 


Bold throughout the world. Price. 25c. PorrerR 
Dave axp Cuem. Conrr., Sole Props., Boston, 
“All about the Skin and Hair,” mailed free. 
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A NOVELTY IN 


Bath Robes! 


The famous Star & Crescent Bath Robes 
are now made in all the 


LEADING COLLEGE STRIPES 


Quality superb. Made under our ‘‘Fast 
Pile”’ patent. Price, in fine cotton terry, 
$7; in fine wool terry, $10. Delivered 
free. Returnable if unsatisfactory. If 
not found at your dealers’, send to us 
mentioning college and enclosing price. 
STAR & CRESCENT MILIS CO., Philada., Pa. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


“THE LARKS.” 


B One-act Farce. 
BY FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


PEOPLE OF THE PLAY: 


Sacry Swurt, an old member of the Larka. 

Lin.y Lovisonp, a new member of the Larka. 

Mas. Gaver, President of the Larka. 

Muss Puome, Secretary of the Larks, 

Miss Pentz, Treasurer of the Larks. 

Moratana, maid at the Larks. 

Mavame Ateuonse, a hair-dresser. 

Feavieiww Sreeoxets, a costumer. : 

Diox Donerson, alias Marquis Ruvotr Ronerr Rioasous, fancé of 
Savy. 

Bos Bawron, alias Count Fowrenensa, faneé of Litiy 

A Potsoeman, @ friend of Monatana’s. 

A Suaut Boy, in Paauteiw Sracoxess’s service. 

Tux Muses Brown, Biaok, Wurre, Greene, BLewr, and Revpg, mem- 
bers of the club. 


Scene.—The parlor of the Larks Club, handsomely furnished 
with sofas, chairs, tables; rich hangings, pictures of wo- 
men only. Arch curtained heavily R. Doors, R., lower. 
L., upper and lower. President's desk, C. A large piece 
of the ceiling directly above the President's desk is heard to 
JSall just as the curtain is rung up. Discovered, screaming 
and running about in mad confusion, some mounted on 
chairs and tables, some crying“ Murder !” and “* Thieves !” 
Mrs. Gavel, Miss Plume, Miss Pentz, and the Misses Black, 
Brown, White, Greene, Blewe, and Redde, covered with 
lime dust. As the curtain rises entirely, enter, running in 
alarm, L., lower, Morgiana. 


Morgiana. Arrah! ( Perceiving the débris.) Police! Police! 
Mrs. Gavel (from the top of her desk, very loud, 80 aa to be 
heard above the din). Ladies! | beg of you, calm yourselves! 
Control yourselves! Sec how calm I am. [ Voice shakes. 

Miss Plume ( pen in hand). 1 thought it was a mouse. 

Miss Pentz. Oh, I thought those awful bachelors who 
have the apartment above us were falling through after ove 
of their orgies! 

Mrs. Gavel. Miss Pentz, 1 implore of you to be still, and 
remember that one of the awful bachelors above is the fiancé 
of Miss Sally Swift [ Enter Sally, R., upper. 

Sally (surveying the scene and bursting into hilarious laugh 
ter). What in the world! ‘Pon my word, if the ceiling hasn't 
fallen! Anybody hurt? 

Miss Plume (deace nding trom the sofa, severely). No, Miss 
Swift, fortunately not, but it might have been tragedy in 
stead of the comedy you seem to find it. 

Miss Pentz (severely). Yes, and there must have been a very 
remarkable racket somewhere to have caused this ceiling to 
fall. 

Mrs. Gavel. Ladies (jumping to floor from desk and rap- 
ping briskly), ovder! order! ( The other members, still dusting 
themselves off with whisks and handkerchiefs, resume their seats.) 
Morgiana, take your brusi and dust-pan and remove as 
much of this as you can 

Morgiana. Faith, ma'am (struggling with large piece of 
plaster), it’s a man yez ‘ll have to be afther gettin’ to take 
away the loikes of that! 

Sally (watching Morgiana as she brushes up the floor vigor- 
ously). ** Aman,” Morgiana? Remember that so long as you 
remain in the service of this corporation, that word is uot to 
leave your lips inside these doors. 

Aughs merrily as she takes off hat and coat and hangs 
them up 

Morgiana (aside, brushing viciously). Sure 'n’ it’s meself 
‘d rather kape as pleasant a word as that on my lips as let 
it off of them. 

Mrs. Gavel (severely). Miss Swift, your manner is full of 
sarcasm. I am well aware that the young man whom you 
are to marry occupies with a congenial friend the.rooms 
above the Larks, but I must say that so long as you are a 
mem er of this organization, its president and all its mem- 
bers (bows inquiringly to all) expect from you that deference 
to our code which we one and all accord. ‘‘ Man ” (reads 
Srom large tome) ** Were in this club receives neither admit- 
tatice, toleration, consideration, classification, nor the right to 
existence.” 

All (except Sally). Aye! Aye! Aye! 

Sally (laughing). Agreed, agreed, agreed. I have no in 
tention of admitting, considering, classifying, or allowing 
the right to existence to any member of a sex two of whose 
members have caused this ruin. (Aside.) Besides, I’ve 
broken my engagement! 

Miss Pentz. Yes, indeed; and I'd like to know how we are 
to have our costume bal! to-night in a room in this condition. 

[Groans from the other members. 

Miss Plume. We must at once send for a plasterer and a 
decorator; it can be repaired in a few hours. 

Mrs, Gavel (severely). Miss Plume, you are hasty. (Turns 
ovér books.) Have we a woman plasterer or a woman deco- 
rator on our list? 

Sally. No, we haven't 

The Misses Brown, Redde, Blewe, Greene, Black, and White. 
What’s to be done? [ Groans. 

Miss Pentz. 1 trust we are not to be restrained from hav- 
ing our ball. The hair-dresser is to be here this morning 
with all the wigs and beards and mustachios for those of us 
who are to be men. 

Miss Plume. Yes, and Fraulein Spreckels, the costumer, 
will also be here with the Romeo, Hamlet, Richard IIL., 
Charles II., Prince Hal, and Charles Courtly dresses. 

Sally (smiling). Well, we can’t have a ball with that gap 
up there, for it’s only getting worse. 

[A fresh racket and a shower of plaster now descends, and 
Morgiana rises and rushes, shrieking, away with her 
dust-pan and brush 

Mrs. Gavel (rapping as all begin to shriek again). Ladies, 
order, order, at once. Presently, I suppose, the occupants 
(severely) of the apartment above will drop down themselves 
to desecrate our elysium. 

[Raps again as more plaster falls and the ladies shriek. 

Miss Pentz. Clearly we have got to have some ove come 
aud mend the ceiling at once. 

Mrs. Gavel. I will put it to vote, ladies, since there is no 
woman plasterer or decorator in the city. Shall we employ 
—aman, All those in favorsay Aye! 

All (loudly, except Sally). Aye! 

Mrs. Gavel. Carried unanimously. 

Sally. Not quite; I didu’t vote; but the majority is, I 

receive, for admitting the obnoxious biped, so I suppose 

must succum). 

Miss Plume. 1 desire to make a motion. 

Mra. Gavel. Proceed. 

Miss Plume. ‘Tiat.as this action, into which circumstances 
literally force us, is entirely against our code and our con- 
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sciences, we one and all vow to keep the infringement of our 
rules a profound secret, All those in favor please say Aye! 

All. Aye! Aye! Aye! 

Sally (gayly). They say there never was a woman born 
who could keep a secret. 

Miss Pentz (austerely). An assertion that can be easily re- 
futed. What woman ever told herage? [Laughter from all. 

Mrs. Gavel (ringing bell), Carri (Enter Morgiana, L.) 
Morgiana, run at once to the nearest plasterer’s, the Italian, 
Signor Ricasoli, around the corner. Tell him to come at 
onee, and bring with him the decorator who did my dining- 
room last week. 1 think his name is Fontenelli. Be quick 
as you can. 

Morgiana. Arrah an’ it’s meself ‘ll fly, ma’am, so long as 
it’s a man I'm sint for. (Goéng.) Sure it’s more than six 
months now since I saw the face of ove at all at all! 

| Brit, L. 

Sally (looking at clock). Strange that Miss Lovibond does 
not come. She promised to be here without fail this morn- 
ing, and as it’s the first meeting since she joined, I am sur- 
prised at her disappointing me. 

Mrs. Gavel. Why, here she is. (Hater Lilly, R.) My dear 
Miss Lovibond, so glad to welcome you in our midst. 

[ Kisses her. 

Lilly (kissing Sally). So sorry Iwas late. The train broke 
down at Spuyten Duyvil. 

Sally. Too bad. The ceiling broke down here. Look! 

Lilly. Mercy upon us! Why, Dick and Bob's dining-room 
is right overhead, isn't it? 

Mrs. Gavel. Yes, my dear Miss Lovibond, I am pained to 
say that men are allowed in this building. And the result, 
you perceive, is disaster. 

Sally. Yes, it’s awful, darling; and just see the pernicious 
effect of example. We have been compelled by this acci- 
dent to send for more men to come and repair the damage 
done by their miserable companions in sex. 

Miss Pentz. Yes, compelled is the word, dear Miss Lovi- 
bond. 

Mrs. Gavel. Yes, indeed. We do not wish you, as a new 
member, my dear, to think us tampering with our own prin- 
ciples and rules, but the ball to-night could’ not be post- 
poned, and certainly could not take place in a scene like 
this. 

Lilly (serenely). Was the vote unanimous to admit these 
creatures? 

Sally. 1 was the only nay. 

Lilly. Had I been here there would have been another. 
My dear Mrs. President, I think you could be impeached for 
putting such a question to vote at all. When I joined this 
club, day before yesterday, it was with full faith in the in- 
tegrity of its rules. I come here to-day to find them grossly 
violated 

The Misses Brown. Black, ete. Hear! Hear! Hear! Hear! 

Miss Pentz. Miss Lovibond, you don’t suppose that any 
member of the Larks will be seen by these intruders, do you? 

Miss Plume. You don’t imagine that we would enter the 
room during their stay, do you? 

Lilly. On that subject Lam ignorant; but I contend that 
a corporation which makes laws only to break them is un- 
worthy of the patronage and support of any self-respecting 
member of the sex which considers itself the superior of 
that creature man. 

Mrs. Gavel. Hear, hear! 

The Misses Black, Brown, ete. (in chorus singing, with MS. 
in their hands): 

Our charter reads thas, plain and clear, 
The creatures known as men, my dear, 
May enter at these portals here 

On no account whatever. 

Sally. 1 second and support my friend Miss Lovibond. 

Miss Pentz. And shall I have to give up wearing my 
Romeo costume? 

Miss Plume. And I my Hamlet? 

Mrs. Gavel. And Charles I1.’s wig and mustache are so 
becoming to me. 

Lilly. 1 move, ladies, for a reconsideration. 

[Groans from all. 

Sally. 1 second it. I believe in doing a thing wholly, 
not half-way; either this is a club where man is not to set 
foot or it isn't-—that’s all there is about that. 
Enter, L., running breathlessly, Morgiana. 

enters. 

Morgiana. Sure, ma'am, the Eyetalians was both of ‘em 
out to their dinner, ma’am, but the boss said that he’d send 
‘em ‘round to do the job up in five minutes. 

Mrs. Gavel. Ladies, what is to be done? 
watch.) There is not a moment to be lost. 

Lilly (hanging her hat and coat up beside Sally's). 1 stick 
to my opposition firmly. 

Sally. So do I. 

Misses Pentz and Plume. We will not retract our votes. 

Misses Black, Brown, ete., etc. Nor we, vor we. 

Mrs. Gavel (rapping). That decides it. (Aside.) 
II.’s wig is too lovely to be abandoned. 

All. Hurrali! hurrah! hurrah! 

Sally and Lilly. We submit 

[ Bell rings vigorously outside. Morgiana runs to door, R. 

Mrs. Gavel. Morgiana! Hold! Do not open that door 
yet. Ladies, we are all hound by the terms of our allegiance 
to neither receive,admit, hold communication with, nor speak 
to a man while this roof shelters us. Who is to see the 
plasterer and the decorator and give them their orders? 

[Al express consternation with deep groans, Knocking 
at door louder. 

Miss Pentz (timidly). We might draw lots. 

Sally. And perjure ourselves by a more perjured proxy? 

Lilly. Perish the thought! 

[Knocking grows much louder and more impatient. 

Miss Plume. Morgiana is the only person here who is not 
pledged. 

Mrs. Gavel. Happy thought. Morgiana, do you see these 
men, and certainly you have sufficient intelligence to tell 
them what to do, and stipulate that it must be done by eight 
o'clock this evening. 

Morgiana. Sure ‘tis meself, ma'am, 'll order them about to 
your satisfaction. (Aside, shaking her fist at the door.) Arrah, 
quit that knocking! 

Sally. We must all retire from this apartment which is 
about to be desecrated. Crosses up L. 

Al, Yes, yes, yes. [Rush up L. 

Mrs. Gavel. Retreat in good order, ladies, I beg. 

[ Marshals them up with her gavel. 

Lilly. Ugh! (As knocking becomes tremendous and Mor- 
giana turns the knob.) 1 wouldn't (peeps over her shoulder 
toward door, R.) catch a glimpse of one of them for anything. 

Sally, Mrs. Gavel. No, not for anything. 

Misses Plume and Pentz (peeping back also). Not for — 
thing. [Cross ‘L. 


All sigh as she 


(Looking at her 
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Misses Black, Blewe, Redde, ete. (singing in chorus as they exit 
together with the other characters): 


Our charter reads thus, plain and clear, 

Tho’ you may think it very queer, 

When we have passed these portals here, 

The creatures known as men, my dear, 

We'd look upon (All peep back through their finger-tips), 
afar or near, 

On no account whatever! 


[Eveunt all, laughing and singing, except Morgiana, who 
now opens the door as enter Dick and Bob with their 
hats in their hands, coughing apologetically, and gazing 
hastily at ceiling and towards L., door, where the wo- 
men have made their exit. 

Morgiana (bobbing a courtesy). Yez may come in, Yis, 
that’s the job. Pointing to the ceiling. 

Dick (aside to Bol) as he nods to Morgiana) Old fellow, 
that idea of yours of our hoisting up the dining-table and 
letting it down with a bang has worked toa charm. Just 
look at the ruin we have caused! 

[ /nspects ceiling and laughs 

Bob (laughing; aside to Dick ax Morgiana occupies herself 
with arranging books, papers, ete., on desk). Should say it was 
aruin! But, at any rate, it’s given us a good solid founda- 
tion to come down and apologize, and to gain an entrance 
to the wretched club whose teachings, in my opinion, have 
robbed us of our sweethearts. (Zo Morgiana.) Er—my 
good girl, where are the ladies? We should like to see them 
for a moment. [Taking card from card-case, as does Dick. 

Morgiana. To see the ladies, is it? Sure’n that’s agin the 
rules. There's not wan o’ them as ‘ud so much as set eyes 
on the likes of ye. [ Crosses pertly. 

Dick. But we insist upon your taking our cards to them. 

Morgiana ( flouting the cards). Cairds, is it? Sure ’n what 
do they want wid the cairds of a plasterer and a decorator! 
(Arms akimbo as she takes staye ) It's meself as "ll give yez 
the orders, and thim is that the damages must be repatred at 
once, without no dilly-dallyin’s; they're givin’ a grand fancy 
ball here the night, and by eight o'clock yez must have it all 
redd up and done entirely. 

Bob (indignant). "Pou my soul, young woman, this is a 
little too much. Take these cards at once to the ladies. 

Dick (as Morgiana shakes her head vigorously, and puts 
hands behind her). Do as you are bid. (Loftily.) We are 
not plasterers or decorators; we are— 

Morgiana (interrupting). Arvah, ain't yez? Thin off wid 
yez! (Motions them up R. to door, which she opens.) Out o’ 
this, or ['ll be afther callin’ the officer. Sure 'n don't yez 
know that this is the Larks Club, and there isn’t wan of 
your sex as is let in the length of an eyelash, savin’ the day 
whin thim bastes above-stairs sint down the ceilin’, and the 
plasterer and the decorator, Eyetalians, must be admitted 
to do the repairs. Out wid yez—out, or I'll lose me place! 

| Pushes them off. 

Bob (struggling with Morgiana up across L.). You imperti 
nent little vagabond! What is the matter with you? 

Morgiana. ** Vagabones,” is it? Me that niver lived out in 
Ireland, and only tuk the v’yage over to yer free counthry 
for the good of me health. Out wid yez! Pushes him. 

Dick (aside). Discretion. She isa woman. (7 Morgiana.) 
See here, my pretty girl, don’t you think you are too good- 
looking to behave so rudely? [ Crosses L. to Morgiana. 

Morgiana, Ali-h-li! (Pushing him.) None of that. It’s 
not Morgiana McPherson as yez have kissed the blarney 
stone for. Save up yer complimints for thim as ‘ll be af- 
ther wantin’ thim. Out wid yez, I say. 

Bob (catching sight of Lilly’s coat and hat on the peg ; aside 
to Dick as he struggles with Morgiana). I say, hold on! By 
tne holy poker! Lilly’s here to-day, for there are her hat and 
coat, [/ndicates them. 

Dick (looking over and perceiving Sally's coat and hat ; aside 
to Bob). Powder and smoke! there are Sally’s things too! I 
thought they were both at a matinée. 

Morgiana (stamping angrily). Will yez go? 

Bob. We haven't made up our minds yet. 

Morgiana, Thin it’s the policeman at the corner beyant as 
‘ll make thim up for yez. (Rushes pell-mell to door, R., stum- 
bling over Madame Alphonse with a box of wigs and beards as 
she goes. To Madame Alphonse.) Yis, yis; all right, ma’am 
They're a-waitin’ for yer wigs and mustaches. Sit down. 
I'll be back in a jiffy, and tell thim ye’re come. 

[Erit quick, R., as Madame Alphonse comes in panting, 
and courtesying to the men, seats herself L. 

Dick. See here, old fellow. I’ve struck it. Sally and 
Lilly are evidently both here. Plasterer and decorator ex- 
pected momently. Wig-maker present. What'sthe matter 
with our disguising ourselves with the assistance of the old 
party (indicates Madame Alphonse), playing the réles of the 
Italians, perhaps obtaining a glimpse of our cruel little 
sweethearts. and certainly getting an insight into the work- 
ings of the Larks? 

Bob. Agreed. (Claps Dick on the back heartily as they both 
come down C. toward Madame Alphonse.) There is no time 
to lose. 

Dick. Not a second, (Stepping in front of Madame A\l- 
phonse.) Er—ahem— [ Bows. Bob bows. 

Madame A. (rising and courtesying). Monsieur, I have un 
derstand eet was ze ladies onlee zat I come for. 

Bob (aside). Thunder and lightning! She's only got femi- 
nine wigs, I suppose. [ Crosses. 

Dick (with assurance). A mistake, madame. How soon 
can you furnish my friend and myself with wigs and beards 
of the Italian style? We (each man takes up his hat) will go 
with you at once to your place. Sorry to have put you to 
the trouble of coming here. | Crosses R. 

Madame A. Mais, messieurs, eet ees no trouble; eet ees ze 
all right. (Opens box, displaying wigs, etc.) Ze ordair was for 
ze man’s weeg and barbes, and I have zem brought. 

Bob. This is luck. 

[ Hastily tumbling over the things in box, as does Dick, as- 
sisted by Madame 

Dick. Admirable! 

[Selects wig, crosses up L. to mirror, followed by Madame 
Alphonse and Bob. 

Madame A. (adjusting wig on Dick's head). Ah! beauti- 
ful! Ze pairfection! Mousieur ees become at once ze Italian 
signor. 

[Surveys him with clasped hands after adjusting mustache 
and imperial. 

Bob (who has also put on a wig and pointed Italian beard 
and mustache). How's that? 


Dick. Splendid! 

Madame A. Ah! adorable. Monsieur ees no more Ameri- 
can; he ees ze Napolitaine Count! Ah, so (adjusts Bob's 
mustache); magnificent! Ali! (sighs with rapture); zere ees 
none so fine weeg as zose of puor Madame Alphonse, 


[ Takes stage with ferocious air. 





Dick. Truly, madame, they work wonders. How much 
lo we ywe you? 

Bob. Yes: we will settle at one 

Madame A. Ali! mais non, eet ees not so, messieurs ; I 
will send een my leetle beel next monse to ze Larks Club so. 
Zcre ees nossing else, messieurs? [ Picking up her box. 

Dick. Nothing whatever 

Bob. Nothing but costumes 
nish those? 

[Crossing up after Madame Alphonse, R., as a knock is 
heard at the door. 
Dick (aside to Bob). We must get out of this and change 


I suppose you do not fur 


our garments before that little virago of a maid can return. 
[Bob nods, with his hand on door-knob. 

Vadame A. No, monsieur; but you have forgot, I sink. 
My excellent friend in same house wis me, ze Friulein 
Spreckels, she is costumier, and she tell to me she have re- 
cvived ze ordair from your honorable club, and she come zis 
morning wis ze toilettes. Ah! (Louder knocking as Bob 
opens door cautiously, Enter Fraulein Spreckels attended by 


« small Boy tottering under large parcel of garments.) Here 
vcs now ze Frilulein Spreckels 
[Bows to Friulein Spreckels, and to both men, and 


erila R 
Bob. Ali! (Airily.) Good-morning, Fraulein Spreckels. 
Winks playfully aside to Dick.) So glad you’ve come, You 
received our order, I see, in good season 


Fraulein S. (bowing). Ja, mein Herr, I have received de 
ordair of de Larks Club 

Dick (handa in pockets, croseti ng nonchalantly). Yes, yes, 
to be sure, that is all right, Fraulein; for the time being we 
represent the Larks, Now, please, let us see what you have 
brought 

Fraulein 8S. 80? Yes. exactly. (Motions to Boy to undo 
parcels, which he does, disclosing a variegated assortment of 
costumes Jo kei ng I cacaliers, cooks, peasants, Romeos, Ham- 
leta, etc.) I tink dat de Larks Club vas all of dem de ladies, 
but I see I vas mistaken. (Laugis.) Ach, himmel, de ladies 
cannot do mitout de gentlemans always. 

Bob. Correct, Fritulein. (ITolding up a cook's apron and 
cap. Aside to Dick.) I say, Dick, these togs will do capi- 
tally for an Italian plasterer, won't they? 

[ Invests himself in cap and apron at mirror, L. 

Dick (pulling over the costumes, assisted by Fraulein Spreck 
cls and the Boy). Couldu't be better; you look like a first 
class boss workman. I say (catching up @ long flowered 
creasing gown and a Greek cap, and putting them on), how 
are these for the habilimeuts of a Neapolitan decorating 
urtiat? 

Frdulein S. (in ecstasy, surveying them both). Ach, bose of 
de gentiemans is fine — grand Dis one (adjusting Bob's 
apron-strings) make de excellent chef. And you, mein Herr, 
it is you dat make de (& Dick) artist—so! Ach, ja! Per- 
fectly—so! [Sighs with admiration. 

Dick (to Bob). 1 think we'll do. Now to get rid of her 
before that imp of a maid gets back. (7o Fraulein 8.) My 
dear Fraulein, we are entirely satisfied—entirely. (Bundling 
up garments, assisted by Boy and Bob.) Just send in your 
bill to the Larks next week, er— 

Fréulein 8. Ach, but mein Herr is too qvick! (Motions 
Loy to stop, and takes out the costumes, shakes them, and lays 
them over chairs far up R. of C.) De Larks have ordered 
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twenty-two of de man’s costumes; I have brought; ja! and 
I must leave dem here; dat is business. Mein Herr have 
forgot de order? So! so! Dat is all right. 

Displays costumes, assisted by Boy. 

Bob. Oh, to be sure! We had really forgotten exactly 
what the amount of the order was. 

[ Nods expressively to Dick, who nods in return. 

Dick. Of course that is all right, perfectly satisfactory, 
my dear Friéulein Spreckels. 

Accompanying her rather hurriedly down to door, R. 

Bob. We are delighted with your costumes, Fraulein; you 
are an artist. We will (opening door, Boy ezits, R.) recom- 
mend you to all our friends. 

Fréulein 8. (courtesying low). De gentlemans is very goot. 
Danke schén, mein Herr—danke schon. 

[ Bows profoundly to both, and exits R. 

Dick (turning quickly as Bob closes the door). We haven't 
two seconds to do it in, but (crosses up R. and takes step- 
ladder from corner and places it upper C. under the break in 
the ceiling. Bob gathers some of the broken plaster up ina 
Jlower-pot, which he seizes from a table, and mixes with water 
Srom the ice-pitcher by means of the small fire-shovel) that’s 
enough. 

[| Picks up a paint-brush from an easel, and a palette and 
colors, and begins to mix them with a professional air. 

Bob. Plenty. (Mounts ladder as violent knocking is heard 
at door, R.) Aha! There's the little Celtic fury. Will you 
let her in, Dick? 

Dick. Certainly. 

[Knocking continues violently as Dick crosses to door and 
opens ut, admitting Morgiana, breathless. 

Morgiana (shaking her fist as she dashes past Dick without 
looking at him, and gazes wildly about the room). Where are 
they, the spalpeens? (Hunts behind curtains.) Arrah, it’s 
meself as knew the mintion of the officer ud put thim to 
flight. Sure it’s gone they are, bad luck te thim, and me 
kilt intirely wid runnin’ afther Pathrick O'Grady the po- 
liceman, and him off his bate the day at a political meeting. 
Arrah (takes stage, arms akimbo ; surveys Bob and Dick), and 
ye’ve come, have ye? (Both men incline their heads and go 
on with their work.) It’s well for yez. Ye're to have that 
hole closed up and dicorated by eight o'clock the night. 
They're givin’ a ball, and this bein’ the parlor, yez ‘ll be 
afther workin’ and not idlin’ away yer toime. (Both men 
bow.) Faith, now, can’t yez spake, that ye do be noddin’ 
like thim Chinese idols? 

Dick (speaking with the very faintest foreign accent). You 
are such a pretty signorina that we both lost our tongues 


looking at you. [Bob nods assentingly. 
Morgiana (laughing). Ab, be aisy now wid yer foolin’. 
Crosses airily. 


Bob ( from top of ladder). 1 don’t believe that there can be 

a handsomer lady in the whole Larks Club than you are! 
Dick nods emphatically. 
Morgiana. Whisht now wid yer blarneyin’. It’s meself 
can tell ye that while there’s a-many of them as ain’t so 
very good - lookin’, there’s two (dusting and shaking out 
the hats and coats of Sally and Lilly) that even Morgiana 
McPherson couldn’t hould a candle to, and they’re Miss 
Sally Swift and Miss Lilly Lovibond. (Crosses while Dick 
, and Bob smile to each understandingly.) Sure 'n’ is 
thim the coshtumes,I wonder? (Picking up costumes and 
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inspecting them.) Aud were they sint while I was gone? I 
say, did yez let in anybody an’ me out? 

Dick. 'The costumer was here, and left those things. 

Bob. And two most villanous-looking men went out when 
we came in. 

Morgiana. Bad cess to thim; they knew what was good 
for’em whin they made off. It’s meself must be lavin’ ye 
now, and tellin’ the ladies about the coshtumes bein’ come. 
(Crosses L. Aside.) Sure thim Eyetalians is far civiler than 
thim other fellers, [ Brits L. 

Dick. 1 say, if none of these women will come in here, 
how are we to find out anything? 

Bob (with finger on lips as great disturbance is heard with- 
out, L. Voices in loud controversy. Chorus singing: 


The creatures known as men, my dear, 

May enter at these portals here 

On no account whatever !) 
Hush-h-h! 

Sally's voice outside. Mrs. Gavel, 1 insist that the curtains 
be drawn, These Italians can do their work perfectly well 
behind them, and I can then entertain Miss Lovibond in 
the front part of the parlor. 

Lilly's voice outside. Certainly; I must say I think, as a 
new member, I am treated with anything but cordiality! 

(Chorus of groans outside. 

Mrs. Gavel’s voice outside. Morgiana, draw the curtains, 
and I wash my hands of the entire matter. I shall resign 
(Morgiana opens door L., and enters. Begins to draw t 
curtains closely across middle of stage, thus shutting off the two 
men completely, As she does so all the characters press eagerly 
Sorward and crowd, peeping through the door, L. except Sally 
and Lilly) the presidency of this club to-morrow. It takes 
a@ man to rule as unruly a body of women as this is! 

[Groans from all as the curtains are closely pinned to- 
gether by Morgiana. 

Morgiana. Thrue fur you, ma’am! 

Chorus (retreating, singing very sadly)— 

On no account whatever! 


a 7 together with Mrs, Gavel, as enter Sally and 
i 


y. 

Sally. There, my dear, I have carried my point. There 
is no reason why we should be deprived of our rights in 
this room because those wretches, our ex-fiancés (curtains 
tremble, and part sufficiently for Dick, on top of the steplad- 
der, to peep through the opening), have sent down the ceiling, 
and because two miserable Italians have had to be admitted 
to repair the damage. 

Lilly. Tt does seem as if all the trouble in this world 
sprang from men. Adam began everything with his apple. 

Morgiana. Sure ’n’, ma’am (dusting), now everything's up 
to the Queen’s taste, and I'll be afther bringin’ in the cosh- 
tumes from behind the curtains, 

Sally. Yes; do so. 

[Morgiana crosses up, and dexterously gets behind cur- 
tains without revealing the men. Dick, at her ap- 
proach, dodges down on his ladder. Sally and Lilly 
both glance towards curtains. 

Lilly. 1 suppose they are decent men. 

Morgiana (reappearing, with arms full of garments). In- 
dade, ma’am, it’s the iligant gintlemen they are, even if they 

(Continued on page 958.) 
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DINNER GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


a. unique toilette has one of the high-necked waists 
lately introduced for dinner gowns, It is made of light 
tinted repped silk, or satin, which forms the entire dress, and 
may be rose-pink, turquoise, écru, or Nile green. The waist 
is Lreety veiled by a bertha of a new shape, made of 
mousseline de soie embroidered with gold. An écru or bis- 
cuit silk trimmed with this mousseline and a golden-brown 
twist of velvet ribbon is very charming. The pointed ber- 
tha is set on quite high, under chouz of the velvet ribbon 
which are on the sides of the collar. Large topped sleeves 
have double puffs to the elbow, and are plain below. The 
back of the waist has a short basque, which points in front 
to meet a velvet twist and open bow to which are attached 
points of the mousseline de soie. The wide skirt falls into 
a slight demi-train, 










































PARIS TOILETTES. 


S the season advances and the cold increases, most lux- 
L uriously warm wrappings are added to visiting toilettes. 
For instance, a velvet skirt with a Liberty satin waist makes 
a charming confection for the house, which is completed for 
out-doors by a great cloak of some handsome material, with 
fur or lace, or both combined, for garniture. This combina- 
tion is carried out in the model illustrated by a skirt of 
emerald velvet, embroidered with jet at the foot and studded 
with black satin chouz. The corsage of — Liberty satin 
is a light cinnabar green, with a yoke of écru guipure 
spangled with jet. Above and below the guipure is a jet 
fringe falling in the satin pleats. Small black ostrich tips 
held by the collar-band curve out around the neck. 

The long mantle, what is called a pelisse by French 
couturiéres, is of satin of an old-rose shade, It has a large 
velvet pelerine of a much darker shade, that is covered with 
guipure and bordered with fur. 

The large picturesque hat is of a soft felt called plush-felt. 
It has a chou of pink velvet resting on the hair, and is trimmed 
with a cluster of black ostrich feathers, from the centre of 
which springs a high full aigrette. 

A charmingly youthful gown for the opera is of crépéd 
Liberty silk. The décolleté corsage is folded in box-pleats 


PARIS OPERA TOILETTE. 


in the middle of the front. A deep bertha of crépon ter- 
minated by ‘‘incrusted ” lace is lost in front under the flat 
pleats. Bows of satin of a delicate cream shade are at the 
neck and waist, forming a front trimming. A round skirt, 
not lined, is ornamented at the foot with the same effective 
lace as on the bertha. The foundation skirt beneath has 
a group of narrow ruffles at the foot. 


AN OLD SONG. 


\ E are indebted to Mr. Du Maurier for the revival of the 

old song ‘‘ Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt?” by the masterly manner in which he has introduced 
it in his brilliant novel 7rilby. It brings back many mem- 
ories to those who can remember as far back as the “fifties,” 
and one among them is that the song of ‘‘ Bonnie Annie 
Laurie” was one of its chief rivals. Perhaps there are some 
who do not know the incident which brought this well- 
known and beloved song into such popularity. 

At the siege of Sevastopol the Russians kept up a con- 
tinual fire of shot and shell in a sort of desultory fashion, 
not doing great damage, but rather as a gentle reminder to 
the allied powers of their presence. This necessitated that 
some men should be constantly at work in the trenches, 
either to strengthen or repair them. It was tiresome work, 
and to lighten the weariness of it the men agreed among 
themselves to detail one of their number to entertain them 
while the others did his work, so that stories, jokes, songs, 
whistling, and recitations helped to pass away an hour. A 
young Scotchman recently sent out and ordered to the 
earth-works soon became a prime favorite, for along with a 
bright, cheery disposition he possessed a charming voice. 
His turn came to amuse his companions, and with wonder- 
ful sweetness and pathos he sang “‘ Annie Laurie.” Before 
the song was finished many of the men were affected even 
to tears, but it made song and singer famous, for just as the 
last words floated away on the breeze, “I'd lay me down 
and dee,” a shell burst and instantly killed the singer, The 
P effect was startling. The incident quickly reached the ears 
7 Py 63 of a war-correspondent, who embodied it in his despatches 

CPA to the London press. It touched the hearts of sovereign and 

people alike, and gave to the song that popularity it has 
CALLING COSTUME WITH LARGE CLOAK. never since lost, 
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(Continued from page 956.) 
ire Eyetalians; pleasant-spoken and civil; quite different 
to thim spalpeens that was in here awhile ago, thim (shakes 
her fist up toward ceiling) two villains from upstairs, wid 
their impidence [ The curtains again part. 

Sully and Lilly. Were the gentlemen from above here? 

| Hagerly. Bob peeps out 

Morgiana. That were they, an’ it’s meself sint ‘em flyin’ 
that fast they'll niver set foot in here again. It's me duster 
I bute them wid 

[ Crosses, L., as Dick smiles between the curtains 
Morgiana, L 
That girl is a treasure 
[ Seats herself in large easy-chair 

Lilly (seats herself on lounge ; reclines). She is indeed 

Sally. Sit down, do, and be comfortable 

Lilly I will 

| Hach picks up a paper, and turna it a few times. 

Sally (yawning) No news, is there? 

Lilly, Notathing. (Yawns.) Oh, the rest and peace of 
this spot are truly delightful. Is it not so? 

Sally. | was sure you would appreciate the Larks, Lilly, 
my dear. I wouldn't give up my membership here for any 
thing, and that is what caused the rupture between Dick 
aud me 


Erit 


Sally 


Lilly. Just as it made me brenk with Bob. When I told 
him I had joined, he raved. 1 gotangry. He asked me to 
giveitup. I vowed I wouldn't, and so— 


| Shrugs her shoulders Curtains part slightly above, 
showing Dick and Bob peering through the opening 
with expressive countenances 

My dear, we are better off. (Both men make wry 

We are] both young enough to marry ten years 
hence, and for my part I believe in a girl’s seeing a little of 
single life from her own point of bachelorhood. Don’t you? 

Lilly. Yes indeed 1 do, instead of letting the meu have 
all the best of it, with their clubs and meetings and suppers 
and stag parties and all the rest! ‘ 


Sally, 
faces.) 


Sally. Yes. Apropos, our deer party to-night promises 
well, if those men get through in time. 

Lilly. Oh, no danger, they will! Just think what fun! 
Half the women in men's costumes! 

Sally. Um in the other half. I believe I hate men so 


now that I wouldn't even wear a masculine robe 


Lilly. Nor I 

| Curtains shake, and the men laugh under their breath. 
Sally. It will be such fun without them. [Sighs 
Lilly (a trifle dubioualy, sighs). Yes, 1 suppose so. Whio's 


to fan one and carry one’s flowers and get one ices? 
Sally. You don’t meau to say you're beginning to regret 
your course, do you? 


Lilly. Oh no, certainly not (A pause.) I say, dear, what 
do you do here. anyway ? 
Sally. ‘Do! Anything we please. That’s the charm of 


the associalion 
Lilly. Do you? 
Sally. Oh yes; solitaire 


Lilly ( falling back). Oli! 


Sometimes we play cards. 
[ Inte rested/y. 


Sally. And we smoke [ Crosses 
Lilly (rising ) Not really 
Sally. To be sure; you don't imagine that we leave all the 


nicé things for the men,do you? Try a cigarette’ 
| Hands L ily a hor of cigarettes from table, R 
Lilly. Delightful. (Lights match and puffs at cigarette ; 
Sally does the same.) 1 always did adore the odor of tobacco; 
it always seems as if there were a mau ‘round somewhere near 
Sally What? 
Lilly. 1 mean! 
toma of illness and dizziness, as Sally does also 
now again peer out, smiling significantly.) 
what I mean. Ugh! Ah! 
[ Tosses the cagaretie on table, R., where it ignites a bit of 
paper into flame Paper must be prepared on a metal 
tray 


(Puffing at cigarette and betraying symp- 
The two men 
Ugh! I don’t know 


Sally. Ohi! oh-h-h! (Crosses shrieking to table) Help! 
fire! fire! 

Lilly. Help! help! Oh, for a man! Call the Lalians! 
Here, you, signor! signor! 


[ Rushes to curtains and shakes them, assisted by Sally, as 
the two men jump from the ladder and enter hastily and 
extinguish the flame 

Ladies! 
Signorinas! 

Ob, we were so frightened! 

Lilly. 1 am shakivg still. Oh, you have saved our lives 

Dick. Oh, signorina, how happy are we to have saved 
such noble and beautiful ladies! 

Bob, Happy indeed 

Sally. Wivat should we have done had you not been here! 
Aside to Lilly.) My dear, how handsome the plas 


Dick 
Bob 
Sally 


[| Bows profoundly, cap in hand. 
[| Bows, cup in hand. 


( Crosses 
terer is! 

Lilly (aside to Sally). The decorator is simply an Adonis. 

Dick (salaaming). Alas, signorivas, we are unworthy of 
your thanks, even. Men in our position (looks deprecatingly 
st hia brush and Bob's shovel), although it is (with a deep sigh 
and heavenward glance, duplicated by Bob) a false one, are be- 
neath the notice of ladies like yourselves. 

Bob (crossing, melodramatically). Ab, yes. What bitterer 
fate is there than to be forced by cruel circumstances into a 
rank beneath one’s birthright? 

Sally (aside to Lilly). They are evidently gentlemen ; let's 
have some fun 

Lilly (aside to Sally). Ob, but how about the rules of the 
club? 

Sally. Bother clubs; hearts are always trumps. (70 Dick, 
crossing.) Gentlemen, your heroism at once commended you 
to our gratitude, and vow your courtliness impresses us that 
you are but perhaps masquerading here, at the beck of an 
unkind fortune. 

Lilly. Is it se? Speak! 

Bob. The signoriuas never spoke truer words. We do 
but (crosses dramatically) play the creatures that we are not. 

Both girls, Pray, pray tell us your stories, 

Dick (sighing mournfully). "Tis but the old, old romance 
of noble family. My friend, the seeming decorator, is in re 
ality the Count Fouteuelli, of the noble family of the Abruz 
zi, of Rome. lmwpoverished, he seeks in your great country 
the meats of subsistence, and hopes for fame. 

Bob, My friend here, the sci-disant plasterer, is none other 
than the Marquis Rudolf Robert Ricasoli, of Naples, the 
sculptor, who has crossed the ocean with hope for his only 
ballast. Ah! 

[Sighs and takes stage up, as Dick sighs and takes it 
down, crowing Bob, and winking playfully to him, 
aside, aa they pasa each other. 

Sally (aside to Lilly). It is clearly our duty to devote a 
half-hour of the lives they have saved to cheering up these 
noble exiles. 


. 
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Lilly (aside to Sally). It is; and I've always adored titles. 


(To Bob.) It is true, sir, that this club is entirely devoted 
to our sex, and that the admission of yours is expressly for- 
bidden while any member is here; but considering what you 
have dove for us— 

Sally (to Dick). We will with pleasure waive parliamen- 
tary law in favor of national hospitality. (Crossing; aside.) 
I don't doubt they’re hungry, poor things. 

[Crosses to sideboard, L., whence, assisted by Lilly, she 
takes out biscuits. cheese, and wine. 

Dick (aside to Bob). How’s this for a suecéss? 

Bob (crossing L. after Dick). 1 am fairly jealous of my- 
self. (To Lilly.) Ah, the signorinas are too good to the 
poor starved noblemen of Italy! 

Sally (offering viands). Poor, poor fellows, 

Dick (taking the food, but with difficulty keeping his mus- 
tache in its place, and exchanging grimaces aside with Bob, 
who experiences the same trouble with his mustache). Oh, 
signorina, never did I think to accept the bounty of these 
fair hands. (Svtto voce.) You ure beautiful as an angel! 

[Sally bridles and crosses. 

Bob (to Lilly, as he struggles to keep beard in place.) You 
are. siguorina, the messenger of paradise. (Sotto voce.) Aud, 
uh (profound melancholy groan), handsome as a godess! 

Lilly (crossing and bridling ; aside to Sally). My dear, 
they are aristocrats to the tips of their fingers. 

Dick (¢ uaffing his wine ; aside to Bob). Old fellow, we've 
made a double hit; let’s pursue the advantage. 

Bob (crossing). Ud rather pursue the girl! (Zo Lilly.) Si- 
gnorina, in my country the blood is warm, the mind is quick, 
the words flow fast; the noble Italian cannot restrain the 
expression of his adoration 

[Lilly, startled, flees across L. and up, followed by Bob. 

Dick (to Sally). Signorina, the noble Italian never hesi- 
tates to declare the new-born admiration surging in his 
soul. 

Sally. "Tis too sudden, Marquis. 

Lilly. 1 fear, Count, you do not realize your words. 

Bob and Dick. We do. We do 

Sally. Nay, give us time to think. 

Dick (crossing to costumes). Ah! what do we behold, the 
costumes of the great court ladies of our country! 

[Holds up rich mantle and train with headdress of 
Seathers. 

Bob (holding up elegant ermine-trimmed cloak and fancy 
hat). The very robes that a Countess of Fontenelli should 
wear when presented at the Quirinal! Ah! permit me. 

| Throws garment over Lilly’s shoulders, and sets hat on 
her head 

Lilly (laughing). Oh, you impetuous Italians! 

Dick (placing mantle, train, and hat on Sally with an air 
of ecstasy, and pointing to her reflection in the mirror). "Tis 
thus the Marchioness of Ricasoli drives in state to the ball 
at the royal palace. 

[Seizing wineglass and filling it, and one for Sally, Bob 
doing same for himself and Lilly. All sipping wine. 

Sally. Listen, Marquis, and I will sing for you. [Musie. 

Dick, Ah, if you would! 

[Sally sings following sony to same air as Chorus has al- 
ready sung ** On no account whaterer.”” As she sings, 
Dick, in pantomime, follows the words descriptive of 
him, and Lilly and Bob join heartily in the chorus. At 
word ** Dick,” Dick makes a face, and winks at Bob. 


There's Tom and Harry, Dick and Jack, 
And all the other fellows, 

With eyes of gray and bine and black, 
And hair in browns and yellows. 


Chorus.—But Rudolf Robert is my choice; 
I'll tell you why :—juet gness it! 
It isn't what he save, yon know, 
But, ob, the way he says it! 


Tom swears alond his love and truth, 
And Harry writes devotion; 

Dick kneels and worships me forsooth ; 
Jack's passion’s like the ocean 


Chorus.—But Rudolf Robert ie my choice. 
Can't tell you why:—no; guess it! 
It ien’t what he say#, you know, 
Bat, oh, the way be suys it! 


He gets behind the sofa back ; 
He bends above my ruffics; 

While other girl is looking black, 
He whispers, “ Have some traffles 7” 


Chorus.—Ohb, Rudolf Robert is my choice! 
Now tell me why :—yes; guess it! 
It isn't what he says, you know, 
But, oh, the way he says it! 


Or, when we're gliding in the dance, 
(AU four here take a few dancing stepa. 
His arm about my girdle, 
He murmurs in a tone of trance, 
“To-day I took a hurdle.” 
Chorus.—And when we meet upon the street, 
He has an air possessive, 
And on all other men 1 greet, 
Frowns savage and aggressive ! 


Then, when we sit npon a stone, 
With tother girl juet yonder, 
He says, just looking Capid's own, 
“Oh, see that spider wander !” 


Chorus.—Ah, Radolf Robert is my choice. 
Now tell me why:—do guess it! 
It jan't what he says, you know, 
Bat, oh, the way he says it! 


Dick and Sally, Bob and Lilly, are dancing merrily together, 
as noise of voices and tramping of footsteps are heard outside, 
growing louder and nearer as the music plays faster and 
Saster, when enter suddenly, L.. Mrs. Gavel, Misses Peniz 
and Plume, Redde, Blewe, Black, White, Greene, and 
Brown. 

All. Oh! oli! ob! oh! [Tones of horror and consternation. 

Mrs. Gavel. 1 smell smoke— tobacco smoke. I behold 
(sinking into a seat, C.) the creature man, here within these 
feminine precincts. Young ladies, what is the meaning of 
this? 

Misses Pentz, Plume, etc., ete. Yes, what is the meaning of 
this? 

Dick (advancing to Mrs. Gavel with Bob). Madame (bows 
low), my friend here and myself, having been the—ahem!— 
innocent cause of the falling in of your ceiling-- 

Sally and Lilly. What! hat! 

Bob, —we took the liberty of calling to apologize (Sally 
and Lilly sink faintly upon sofa, R., and locking arms, secay 
back and forth) for the catastrophe. We had heard, madame, 
that men were not even admitted within these walls; that 
our down-trodden sex was hooted hence with jeers and 
frowns. 

Dick. But we. madame, must confess that we have never 
been received with such warmth, hospitality, aud acclaim, 
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notwithstanding the humble disguise (both men remove their 
wigs and beards, at which Sally and Lilly seream with surprise) 
in which we came. Love, madame, can never more be 
said to be blind, but rather double-sighted, since our dear 
little sweethearts here (takes Sally’s hand; Bob takes Lilly’s) 
recognized in us at once their adorers. 

Loud knocking at door, R., as enter, L., 

- Morgiana. Looks amazed and i 

ick. 

Mrs. Gavel (resignedly). Ladies, the Larks is an extinct 
institution. Knocking and shouting outside. 

iceman (outside). Open this door! Open at once, or 

I'll break it down! 

Morgiana (opening the door). Arrah, Pathrick, is that you? 
You're just in toime. Thim’s the lads. (Pointing to Dick 
and Bob.) Thim’s the “ vagabones.” 

[Policeman crosses quick to Dick and Bob, when Mrs. 
Gavel and the M Pentz, Plume, ete., form a ring 
around him and ward him off, singing in chorus, 

joined in by Sally, Lilly, Dick, and Bob, all dancing : 


ickly, crossing to 
ignant at Bob and 


Our charter’s broken, that is clear; 
The darlings known as men, my dear, 
[Policeman breaks through ring and seizes Morgiana around the 
waist, dancing with her to fall of curtain. 
ny enter at these portals bere 
Without a qualm, withonut a fear. 
And though you'll think it very queer, 
We all are glad, it would appear; 
And we would spend another year, 
Harassed by this old charter bere, 
(Mra. Gavel tears charter, assisted by Misses Pentz, Plume, efc., who 
savagely tear it to shreds. 
On no account whatever! 


[Dick and Sally, he waving the wig, she the mustache, 
dancing, C. Bob and Lully, he waving the mustache, 
she the wig, R. of C. Morgiana and the policeman, 
she waving his club, he her feather duster, L. of C; 
while other characters, all dancing, are equally divided 
on R. and L. upper, as music, very gay, for the 

CURTAIN, 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


\ ADISON SQUARE GARDEN was the place of places 
4 in New York in which to be seen last week. Every- 
body, at least from a society point of view, was there. Daily, 
and especially nightly, the building was thronged with thou- 
sands of people. The tenth annual Horse Show was a tre- 
mendous success, eclipsing its predecessors in the number, 
variety, and quality of the entries, in attendance, and in 
profits. 

The immense Garden presented a beautiful appearance in 
its gala dress. American flags patriotically formed the chief 
decorations, and were artistically arranged on all sides above 
the orange and black colors of the National Horse Show 
Association. The band, which furnished stirring and de- 
lightful music during the afternoon and evening, was sta- 
tioned at the main-entrance end of the building, instead of 
at the opposite side, Where the horses enter the arena. This 
change was made because in previous years nervous and 
highly strung animals had often been startled by the sud 
den burst of sound over their heads as they came out. Every- 
thing looked new and fresh; the tan-bark was in fine condi 
tion, and no pains had been spared to make the place as 
attractive as possible. 

For the majority of people the Horse Show is a social 
event—a beauty and fashion show, the first of the season, 
and lasting through an entire Week. Consequently the even- 
ing was the time which brought forth the full beauty and 
splendor of the pageant. In the mornings the attendance 
was small, and confined almost entirely to the strictly horsey 
set, the owners of the animals entered, and the sporting 
men who were interested in them. No; there was one other 
class of visitors, who were 80 much in evidence that it is not 
possible to ignore them—the children. The boxes and many 
of the seats were filled with happy youngsters, whose bright 
eyes saw everything, and whose shrill little voices proclaimed 
their delight and their opinions to any one who might chance 
to hear. During the first hour in the morning all the 
horses were exercised in the ring, so that the little ones had 
the benefit of one of the prettiest sights of the show. Oc- 
casioually some tot would recognize her own pony when he 
appeared, and then her rapture knew no bounds. If by 
chance there were any visitors at the show who did not have 
a good time, it is safe to say that they were not among the 
children. 

After the one-o’clock recess it was time for the afternoon 
crowd to assemble, though the boxes or seats were not, as a 
rule, well filled until three or four o’clock. From then until 
six the attendance was very large, and any one who had not 
seen the promenade in the evening would have thought it 
full. There was always a line two or three deep at the ring- 
side, composed of men whose interest was solely in the horses. 
These followed every event with unflagging attention, only 
giving casual and basty glances around at the human show, 
which the majority had come to see and to compose. As 
the ring performances certainly received closer attention 
then than in the evening, it would perhaps be more in 
piace to say a word about them now. In all the classes 
there were so many magnificent avimals that choice among 
them was rendered very difficult, and inexperienced specta- 
tors were often unable to see wherein the winner's superior- 
ity lay. But the judges understood their work, and early in 
each contest they had separated the rank and file from the 
few whose superior points marked them as winners. It 
seemed as if the intelligent beasts appreciated the fact that 
they were expected to do and look their best, for, whether 
in harness or under the saddle, they stepped proudly, and 
arched their glossy necks as if to compel admiration. 

Down in the paddock a line of visitors was continually 
passing through the long halls, going from the box of one 
famous racer to that of another. The hundreds of sleek- 
coated graceful avimals enjoyed company, and were not at 
all averse to being fondled. Robert J., the ‘king of pacers,” 
held a continual reception, which would certainly have 
turned his beautiful little head if that were possible; and 
Fantasy, the wonderful four-year-old, and the stallion 
Chimes ran him very close in point of honors. Women 
love horses, and many a girl came down stairs to look after 
her favorite, who wes unmistakably glad to see his mistress. 
Meanwhile the bugler above was announcing the events, 
and the blue ribbons were being awarded to the winners 
amid cheering and hand-clapping. But, unfortunately, one 
could not be in all places at once. 

Shortly after six the Garden was almost deserted, and did 
not begin to fill again until eight. Then came the crush. 
The streets were blocked with carriages, and people arrived 
in a steady stream, filling the boxes and seats and througing 
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the promenade, until it seemed as if the 
place would hold nomore. All New York's 
most beautiful women and many from other 
cities were there in their bravest gowns; and 
their brilliant toilettes and flashing jewels 
were thrown strongly into relief by the un- 
varying black broadcloth of the men. The 
boxes had been taken by the best-known so- 
ciety people of the city, whose names are 
too familiar to require mention. Visits were 
constantly made from one box to another, 
and some of the occupants were generally 
leaning over the rail to converse with friends 
on the promenade. The mass of people who 
surged carelessly round the ring were far 
more absorbed in regarding one another than 
the horses, which was quite natural con- 
sidering the bewilde ering scene around them. 
Only now and then some especially interest- 
ing event, such as the parade of prize-win- 
ners or the hunting and jumping classes, 
caught and held the general attention. 

It was toward midnight when the 
athering dispersed, and one day of the 
forse Show, typical of all the others, was 
ended. 

Apeia K. BrarNerD 


A COLONIAL ARSENAT. 


| ie the early days of January, 1777, 
until the following April, Washington 
was, with his staff and army, at Morristown, 
New Jersey, his headquarters being at the 
Arnold Tavern, 

This ancient building, lately purchased for 
a hospital, retains,so we learn, many distinc 
tive features characterizing it when our first 
President received there his generals and his 
distinguished guests. 

Within a few years a great discovery has 
been made. In one of the bedrooms of this 
old house, between the floor and the ceiling 
of the apartment below, was found a long 
case for guns, above which was painted, on 
the floor, in many large squares covering the 
entire opening,a checker-board, about which, 
in an emergency, the soldiers were evidently 
expected to sit, and this gathering of inter- 
ested phiyers could in such apparently im- 


promptu fashion most skilfully conceal ‘from | 


the enemy the trap-door of their arsenal. 
About this old hostelry linger many most 

interesting traditions. From this historic 

place were issued important military orders, 


and letters of incalculable interest were sent | 


forth 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


i ee ne ae 
It’s SO uncomfortable !! ‘\ 












| and hard to fix 
ea in the old way. 
iA A 


You can make it as comfortable 
|as when new with the improved 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


_ Try them in your new corset, 
and it cannot break. 

THEY DO NOT ENLARGE THE WAIST. 
A million ladies wear and recom- 
|mend them. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE writes: ‘‘l have found them of great use in preventing the 


breaking of corset bones and also in keeping them in r 


shape. You are a benefactor.” 
\ The PEARL shield is the only invention that will prevent corsets breaking at side or front. 


\ 
J 
\ 





Made in three sizes; sold everywhere. Ask your dealer. If not 
obtainable, send his name, your corset measure, and 25 cents. A 
sample pair will be sent prepaid by 

Agents wanted. Circulars free. 


Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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Positively no 





A. Ss. HINDS, 72 & 76 Pine St., Portland, Maine. “ 
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completely remedied by it. 





Greasy or Irritating Properties 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning w 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. 
use, and that mortifying defect, 2 repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


Is not a“ face bleach.” 





A Fair Skin 


can always be insured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 
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“Index to Chimneys” tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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| DUPLEX EACLE} \ 





Affected by nothing— 
lasting forever. You can 
sew ’em on—do anything 
with ’em. Sold everywhere. 








Sample free on application—a dozen for 
P) cents—any size, any leneth, cut just as 
a want’em. J. Janowitz, Sole Maker, 135 

rand t, New York. 
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LADIES! 


Goldschmidt’s Parisian Creme d'Elegance has 
been long and succevsfully used to develop the neck, 
arms, and chest, producing a permanent natural form 
Price $2. Success guaranteed. Depot, 222 6th Ave. 
Cirenlars on application. Address 


M. F. CLARKE, P. 0. Box 114, N. Y. 
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Valuable Presents 
a To Ladies 





This preparation has long been known for its 





surprising effect in softening, improving, and pre 
serving the Skin, and in rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 
It is recommended by ladies generally. 
( Chapped Hands, { Pimples, 
Best | Face and Lips, Best Chafing, Itching, 
for | Rough, Hard,or for | Sealy Eruptions, 
l Irritated Skin. Eczema, ete. 


A Sample Bottle 


with Book descriptive and testi- 
mcnials mailed Free 4y mentioning 
this paper 

A TRIAL SIZE 


sent post-paid f paid for we cents. 


Price 50c. at Druggists’. 


Sent post-paid 60 cents per Bottle. 





JAKED H. CANFIELD. 


ist. 
$250 in Gol 


and quality, or $10 
ore The lady, 


Chatelaine Go Watch, or $50 in Gold. 


Europe than pany other make of 


really purch: 





For sy ta every leading 
arope. 


> sent ‘et 4. aie 288 On receipt of 80 cents. 
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the above offered prizes. 





SONAL LOVELINESS| 





On the other 


Don't lose sight 


a 


ith that supremely delightful and effectual 


FRACRANT 


ONE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED. 
The gums are made healthy by its 
because it 


fair sex. 





- A beantiful wreath of holly 
and mistletoe on cloth that can 





| The o1 on! awarded at the Paris 
on 1889. 


‘VEL 


9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” ar1 the signature CH. FAY. 





OUT 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. F* AW, inventor 


| be tacked on the wall; ever 
green; no fading or falling off 
of lerves. For Household, 
Church, and Sunday-School 
Decoration they are unex- 
celled 
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To the Three Ladies in the United States who return to us before 
mAkew Ist, 1895, the largest number of envelopes originally con 
taining one pair of the celebrated A. ANFIELD DRESSSHIELD 
we will give the followin 
The > lady returning the largest number will receive a * Pull Length Sealskin Sack, or 


2d. The indy ey Yt Re > ig largest number will receive a Black Sill: Dress of fine 
returning the ‘third largest nember will receive a Baby’s Outfit, or a 


The CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD is manufactured by our Patent Troces 
Seamlc-s, Udorless and Impervious to moisture. 
s3 Shields. Every Shield is guaranteed. 

e shal esoweve those persons to whom awards are made to certify that they or their friends 
the number of our Shields corresponding with the enve- 

lopes returned, in order to pate, the competition fair. ‘ 
dry goods store in the United States and 
fer to — j direct to us, a pair with an envelope will 


Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N. Y. 
an on — ; — London, Paris and Berlin. 

L = es, induce your friends to purchase CANFIELD 
DRESS SHIELDS, secure the envelopes, se 4. them to us, and receive 
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SHIELDS. 


presents 
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Its sale is greater in the United States and 
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SOSVSVSVEUSOSH SHS SWShsys 
: Buy Direct from 


al 


{ 


» the Manufacturer. = 


This fine, new shape Silk Lamp Shade, Ban- all 
quet or Piano cize, 
$7.50. 


Size 18 in. from point to point, finest ousy = 
silk, with heavy embroidered silk chiffon, includ- = 


g mica protector. Express prep Money , 
refunded if not satisfactory. Send ivr illustrated 
art catalogue. 


BOSTON ART LAMP SHADE CO., . 
1 West St., near Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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MERRY-CHRISTMAS WREATHS FOR EVERYBODY 


They come in three styles: 
Merry Christmas, Happy 
New Year, Christmas and 
New Year's Greetings. 

The price, 10c., brings them 
within the reach of all. For 
sale by all the leading dry- 
goods and toy dealers, o 
not send to ne for them, as we 
have none at retail. 


WINDSOR ra North iioed, lass. 





THE WAR-SONG. 


(AFTER THE GERMAN.) 
BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 


ING him the song of La Rochelle; 


S 


His eyes will sparkle at its speli, 
Though ill and crushed beneath the ban 
Of royal wrath, a hopeless man 
At La Rochelle! At La Rochelle! 

Ay, there he had his fill of fame, 

W hom now the ingrate King doth shame!’ 

The 1 ial music’s stirring strain 

Peals through the hall—and not in vain 

rhe soldier bends a listening ear, 

As swells the song in cadence clear 

At La Rochelk At La Rochelle! 

Mem’ries of yore proud joy inspire 

His dull eyes flash with their old fire 

As di he last tones on the air 

Up springs the sufferer from his chair 

* Thanks! thanks A rare song! By the 
tood 

For him I spent both gold and blood 

At La Rochelle! At La Rochelle! 

And though my guerdon is but death, 

Him will | serve to my last breath,” 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


* 
* * RuBifoaAm 
CLEANSES, 
PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A Perrecr Liquid 
DENTIFRICE. 


4 price 26 cenrs. 
( Uh W. HOYT & CO, 
" = LOWELL, MASS. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 


4000 Lllustrations for 2 Cents. 








Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture Catalogue 
ever issued by any reta r, now nearly ready 


WILSON BROS., 3-C Tremont Row, Boston, lass. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


























The best 
that money can buy. 


Pure and Sure. 





Reed& Barton, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 








W' call attention of all lovers of = FINE 
elegant and artistic I ABLE y 3 SOLID SILVER 
SILVER to our “LA REINE” Ad GOODS. 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
which we furnish in all , Embracing a full and. com- 
the regular and special plete assortment of articles, both 
pieces for every useful and ornamental, wrought in 
variety of artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 


WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


serving. 


Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 
CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington st. Sade Mark 
PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. 

( 37 Union Square. R (83) 
NEW YORK: . 43 Maiden ware. (49 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON,MASS. 
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Sterling. 
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“It’s all in the Christy Edge!’ 
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14 inches long. 


















14 inches long. 
CHRISTY KNIVES—BREAD KNIFE AND CARVER. 


These two Christy Knives, Bread Knife and Carver, will be sent to any address on 
receipt of $1.00, 

The great thing about the Christy Knife is the edge. See the curves. That’s what makes them the 
best -cutting knives in the world. The poones wavy edge is a new idea in cutlery. It enables the Bread 
Knife to cut new, hot bread as thin as old, and the Carving Knife goes through meat like a razor. There 
never has been anything in the knife line yet to approach these wonderful Christy Knives. Sold every- 
where. Beware of worthless imitations. Valuable premiums given to agents. Write for particulars. 


THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 
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W. H. HALL 


261 & 263 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


In this season's production of high-grade 


Sealskin Coats Fur Capes 
Persian Lamb Coats Pur Neck Scarfs 
Sealskin Capes Collarettes 

And Furs of every description 


At the lowest prices ever known. 





SEALSKIN COATS 
80, 32, 34, 36 inches long (manufactured to sell for 
$250 and $300), $175 to $225. 
PERSIAN LAMB COATS 
30, 32, 34, 36 inches long (manufactured to sell for 
$125 to $175), 895 to $150. 
SEALSKIN CAPES 
2% inches, $753 27 inches, $95; 30 inches to 40 
inches, 8115 to $175. 
ALASKA SABLE CAPES 
24 inches, $50; 27 inches, $60; 30 inches, $85. 
PERSIAN LAMB CAPES 
24 inches, $45; 27 inches, $60; 30 inches, $85. 
MINK CAPES 
24 inches, $50; 27 inches, $75; 30 inches, $1103 
| 40 inches, 8175. 
ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES 
24 inches, $155 27 inches, $223 30 inches, $30; 
40 inches, 840. 
WOOL SEAL CAPES 
| 24 inches, $18 5 27 inches, $20; 30 inches, $25. 
| 
ASTRAKHAN CAPES 
2% inches, $11.50; 27 inches, 815; 80 inches to 
34 inches, $25 to $40, 
CHINA SEAL CAPES 
24 inches, $12.50; 27 inches, $15; 30 inches to 
36 inches, $22 to $35. 
KRIMMER CAPES 
24 inches, $20; 27 inches, $25. 
FUR NECK SCARFS. 


Brook Mink........... cesses worth $ 3.00 
Electric Seal - ™@ 3.00 





Astrakhan.. “ 4.00 
Mink........ « 5.00 
Persian Lamb S 6.00 
Stone Marten. Be: cc0pecces o 8.00 
Alaska Sable.......... WMEseccececce os 8.00 
Hadson Bay Sable.... 7.00.. aa 10.00 


FUR COLLABRETTES. 
Persian Lamb, Beaver, Krimmer, Black Lynx, 
Electric Seal ; your choice for $5.00 each, worth $10.00, 
Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


W. H. HALL, 264 and 268 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Manufacturer for the past 38 years, 
Between Park Place and Murray St., one block from 
Barclay and Chambers St. ge and one block 
from Park Place, Warren, lay St. 
Stations of Elevated Road. 








20th Edition—Postpaid for %-.. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Fall« Off, Tarns Gray, and the Remedy. 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. P. LONG & C©O., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book.” —A theneum, 





FIBRE CHAMOIS 


THE 


magnificent set 


ments. 


else, because 


SKIRTS lined with it set better and hang in more easy, 
graceful folds, and do not cut through at the bottom, 
as do those lined with hair cloth. 


PUFFED SLEEVES cannot set as they should unless 
~~ Supported by it; and if crushed by packing or from the 
weight of an outer garment, will readily shake out to 
their proper shape, and will not remain creased or 
rumpled, as do those supported by crinoline or elastic 


duck, 


IT combines style and warmth. 


SUPERIOR to anything else for the purpose, because 
there is nothing else so good. 


For sale everywhere. 


of a costume interlined with Fibre 
Chamois will give style even to the plainest of gar- 
Women who have used this ideal hygienic in- 
terlining insist upon their dressmakers using nothing 








H&C° 
Ap nov 


On White China. 


guiland, 
~ Limoges . 


On Decorated China. 


Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


Qa 
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VINOQDE SALWD 


“I endorse Vino de Salud without qualification. 

| quiring something to build up the tissues and impart tone to the nervous system. 
Vino de Salud without feeling that they are taking a medicine or acquiring a taste for liquor.” 

(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) 


A_ beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 
Roche & Co., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


It particularly suits an anaemic class of cases re- 
Such patients can take 
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+ English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. In handsome 
.oo, The same'tssued in the form of a handbook for tourists, cloth, $2.50; 

: leather, $3.00. Otd Italian Masters. Timothy Cole's collection of sixty-seven en- 
t ngs, with text by J. W. Stillman, $10.00. A few copies of the magnificent Port- 
fetio left, — 125 issued,— $175 each. 


r 4 
New Novels. when ail the Woods are Green. A romance of primeval Canadian 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; with portrait of the author. i pases. $1.50. A 
rs. Burton 


Maid, a novel of contempo: New York society b: arrison, 
; by Irving Wiles, ‘ ramo, cloth, $1.25. 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. . or tit Masinay and Other Monotones, 
y by George Wharton Edward§. Stories of life on the Nova Scotia coast, illustrated by 
A Subscription to St. Nicholas. qnisun- | {the peck whe bow Full sheep binding, with rich design, $1.25. Writing to Rosina, a: 
rivaled magazine for young folks has just closed novelette by William Henry Bishop; ith illustrations, und in full stamped sheep, 
its most year. hile their elders are $1.00. Thumb-Naif Sketches. Quaint L cng of adventure by George Wharton Ed- 
reading Professor Sloane's Life of Napoleon in THE wards. Richly illustrated.” In stamped sheep binding, $2.c0. - The Love of the World. 
CENTURY, young folks are to have in St. NICHOLAS A remarkable little book of religious essays by Mary Emily Case. $1.00. 
a delightful story-life of the great Emperor entitled 


a ‘* Boy of the First Empire,” by Elbridge S. Brooks. For Lovers of History.» The compiete Works of Abraham Li The miscel- 
More of Rudyard Kipling’s famous Jungle Stories laneous writings, letters, etc:,. of Lincoln ; edited by Messrs, Nicolay and Hay; in two 
are coming. Five serial stories by well-known writers will be among the contents, and volumes, octavo, — pages tach, from. $10.00 to $15.00, accérding to binding. Abra- 
more Brownies by Palmer Cox. Everything is illustrated. A eseeages # ger costs $3.00, ham Lincoin; A History, by Messts. Nicolay and Hay — more than a life of Lincoln: 
and the publishers will send a beautifully printed certificate to those who wish to use the a history of his times and of the Civil War. Sold only by subscription ; address the publishers. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book. one of the 
great successes of the season. « In beautiful binding, with 
numerous illustrations, $1.50. Fifteenth thousand. 


The Century Book for Young Americans. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks, describing in attractive story- 
‘form the visit of a party of bright rey people to Waste 
‘ington, who investigate thoroughly the government of 
the United States. 200 engravings. Introduction b 
General Horace Porter. 250 pages, $1.50. rs5th Geonendl 


Books by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Pluck. Stories and sketches for youn 
land, with some on other subjects. ichly illustrated, 

1.50. When Lifeis Young. Verses for boys and girls. 
Illus., $1.25. Donald and Dorothy, New edition, $1.50. 


Other Books for Boys and Girls. maginotions. «Truthiess Tales,” by 
Tudor Jenks, one of the most popular story-writers of St. NICHOLAS. Richly illus- 
trated, $1.50, Topsys and Turvys Number 2, by Peter Newell. A most surprisin 
picture-book for young folks, containing twice as much material as was in the origina 
Topsy Turvy Book, ($1.00). The Man who Married the Moon, by Charles F. Lummis. 
Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Instructive and entertaining. 
Illustrated, $1.50. Some Strange Corners of Our Country, by the same author. A 
book that every boy and girl in America should read ($1.50). A New Brownie Buok, 
“The Brownies Around the World,” by Palmer Cox, with new poems and pictures, 

$1.50. More than a hundred thousand of these famous Brownie Books have been sold. 

Arttul Anticks. Humorous verse for young folks, by Oliver Herford, cleverly illus- 

trated by the author ($1.00). Toinette’s Philip, by Mrs. C. V. Jamison, the author of 

Lady Jane.” Illustrated by Birch, $1.50. Lady Jane— ‘‘a children’s classic.” Ilus- 

trated by Birch, $1.50. Bound Vol of St. Nichol The twelve numbers of the 

Gilder’s poems. [llustrated, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. Poems Here at Home, by James past year, containing more than a thousand pages and as many pictures, in two hand- 

Whitcomb Riley (20th thousand), his best work. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50. somely bound volumes ($4.00). Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports. [ilus., $1.75. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, for complete catalogue. Ask to see The Century Co.'s books at the stores. Sold everywhere, or copies sent, post-paid, by the publishers. 
-" 
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magazine as a Christmas present. Begin with November. 


The Century Dictionary. The great standard encyclopedic dictionary of the 
English-speaking world, without a rival in its special field. Now made complete by the 
issue of the Century Cyclopedia of Names. Send 10 cents for the richly illustrated 
pamphlet describing it, wit Sold only by subscription; address the 
publishers. 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. Complete in itself. A pronouncing 
and defining dictionary of proper names in geography, biography, mythology, fiction, 
art, archaeology, history, etc. In one magnificent volume of 1100 pages, uniform with 
The Century Dictionary. Sold only by subscription ; address the publishers. 


Books of Travels. Across Asia on a Bicycle. The story of the remarkable trip 
of two young American students. Richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. The Mountains of 
California, by John Muir, the California naturalist, of whom Emerson said, ‘‘ He is more 
wonderful than Thoreau.”’ Illustrated, cloth. 1.50. 


Books of Biography. Eawin Booth. Recollections by his 
daughter, Edwina Booth Grossman, with Mr. Booth’s letters to her 
and to his friends, giving a delightful glimpse of the great actor. 
Illustrated with photogravure reproductions of portraits. Octavo, 

pages, cloth, $3.00. Limited edition, 100 copies, octavo, on 
Jolland paper, $12.50; Edition de Luxe, 50 copies, quarto, on 
Whatman paper, $25.00. The Reign of Queen Anne. Delight- 
fully written papers by Mrs. Oliphant describing famous people of 
the days of Queen Anne. vig” pictures printed in two colors, 
Magnificently bound, $6.00. The Autobiography of Joseph Jef- 
ferson ($4.00), one of the most notable books of our generation. > 
The Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini ($1.50), The Women 
of the French Salons. By Amelia Gere Mason. Richly illustrated, in two colors, $6.00. 


Poetry. Five Books of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder. A complete collection of Mr. 
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The Child Loves li— 
The ‘Dyspeptic “Demands It— 
The Epicure Dotes On It— 

Do You Eat It? 


Served for a Million Breakfasts 
Every Morning. 


Sold only in 2 lb. Packages. 


ai 


Attractive 


Percy Moran In these sketches Mr. Moran has pro- 
duced tweive beautiful pictures of colonial life 

Accompanying each fac-simile is an appropriate story or 
sketch by Miss Evizaseru S. Tucker, printed in inks of 
different colors, and enclosed in a beautiful decorative 
border 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50 

Rhymes and Stories of Olden Times. 

Tales and Verses of Long Ago. 

These books are made up from “* Children of Colonial 
Days,”’ each containing just half the larger volume 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, each $1.50. 


A TREASURY OF STORIES, JIN- 
GLES, AND RHYMES. 


A remarkably interesting volume, containing 140 | 


half-tone en, 


avings of water-color sketches of children, 
éy Maup 


UMPHREY 


These include reproductions of all the water-color | 


sketches that have made Miss Humphrey famous as a 
delineator of child-life. 

With stories and verses by well-known authors, in ad- 
dition to the Mother Goose rhymes and 12 standard fairy 
tales. 

1 volume, 4to, boards, with covers in colors, cloth back, 
$1.50; full red cloth, $1.75. 


CALENDARS FOR 1895. 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. One distinctive 
feature of these is that they are thoroughly American in 
spirit. ‘Ihey are the only important line of calendars de- 
signed by American artists, and manufactured in this 
country. 

Seventy varieties to choose from, ranging in price from 
10 cents to $2.50, after designs by such well-known artists 
as E. Percy onan. Maup Humpeurey, Francis Day, 
H. W. McVicxar ; also including cut-out calendars of all 
kinds, with odd and humorous designs. Send for catalogue. 


MADONNAS. 

Six pictures of Madonnas famous in art, with origi- 
nal coloring by ¥ anny 1. EpGerton. 

A choice book, especially appropriate as a gift to all 
persons interested in the Madonna in art. 

These re 
the origin: 
framing 

1 volume, 4to, gilt top, half cloth, fancy sides, $1.75. 


COMIC MILITARY ALPHABET. 

By Dewitt C. Faris. With 26 pictures in colors, each 
illustrating a letter of the alphabet, and each showing some 
member of the different branches of service in the army, 
the navy, the marines, and the various famous regiments in 
the National Guard. 

Each of these 26 color plates is accompanied by a separ- 
ate leaf or sub-title containing two lines of humorous 
verse, or doggerel, and with a title- in color. 

12mo, bound in red, white, and blue cloths, with letter- 
ing on the side in red or blue, $1.25. 


water-color sketches, and are well worthy of 


Send for Descriptive CaTALoGuE 


be sent to any address (at the publishers’ expense). 


Christmas 


COLONIAL BOOKS FCR CHILDREN. 
The publishers believe that these books surpass any 
works of a similar naturc ever issued. 
Children of Colonial Days. 


With twelve fac-similes of water-color sketches by E 


uctions are almost perfect fac-similes of | 


Gifts. 


MASTERPIECES OF VERSE AND 
PROSE. 


As exquisite and perfect in form as possible 
Each volume contains a large number of original illus- 
trations by well-known artists, made especially for the 
| Collection, and printed with the utmost care. 
The typographieal details are somewhat in the best 
modern French style, and the paper is of the highest 
| am and has been manufactured especially for this Col- 
| lection, which is issued in a variety of beautiful bindings, 
| to correspond with the dainty interiors of the books. 


| Selections from Point Lace and Diamonds. 
BAKER. 
A Child’s Dream of a Star. Dickens. 
The Day Dream. Tennyson. 
| Evangeline. LonGrEeLLow. 
| Thanatopsis, Bryanr. 
Songs of Seven. INGELOw. 


Violet binding, gilt top, in a box, each volume 75 cents. 
Full dull brown or white cloth, boxed, each volume 75 


cents. 
Half calf, each $1.50; limp calf, each $2.00. 


| IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

By Ropert Barr, the Editor of “‘ The Idler.” 

The first of an important new series of copyrighted 
novels of convenient size, bound in colored at ey 
tastefully stamped in silver. 

Mr. Barr is admitted to be one of the most popular 
writers of short stories in the world, but this is his first 
novel, The leading character of the story is a New York 
newspaper correspondent, and the scene is the frontier 
of Canada at the time of the Fenian invasion. The sit- 
uations are marked by Mr. Barr’s characteristic humor, 
but are the basis of a very pretty love story. 

Tall 16mo, colored buckram, price 75 cents. 


A YEAR OF PAPER DOLLS. 

- y Boer Euizapernu S. Tuckur. 

The most beautiful and unique novelty for children 
ever published. A 

With twelve designs of children in dresses appropriate 
to the different months of the year, front and back, in 
aaey colors, and so made that they can be cut out as paper 
dolls. 

One entirely new feature is that with these dolls comes 

a sheet of calendar dates. The dates of each month can 
| be cut out and pasted on the doll representing that month, 

-~ twelve figures making a calendar that will last through 
the year. 
| ith the designs in a box with bright cover in colors, 
| 75 cents. 


FAC-SIMILES OF WATER-COLORS. 
A collection of 12 water-color paintings by..E. Percy 
Moran, reproduced in almost mod we fac-simile. 

These pictures all contain one or more figures, mostly 
children, dressed in the picturesque costumes of colonial 
times. 

1 volume, 4to, gilt ~ With back and half-sides of 
reversed gray cloth. With the half-sides covered with 
tracery in gold and a circular frame stamped in gold, en- 
closing a small fac-simile of one of Mr. Moran's water- 
color sketches. With outer half-sides in an illuminated 
design. $3.00 








‘ _ On receipt of ten cents an attractive calendar, printed in colors, and a cata- 
logue will be sent to any address. Mention Harper’s Bazar 


On receipt of advertised price any publication will 


Mention Harrer’s Bazar. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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WALTER BAKERtCO} CHOCOLATE 
DORCHESTER 


MASS PREPARATIONS 














COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 








Is made from the best parts only of the best Cattle reared expressly for this pur- 
pose by the Liebig Company on their extensive fertile grazing-fields in Uruguay. 

The greatest care and strictest cleanliness prevail in every department of the 
company's works, which are under the constant supervision of their own 
chemists. This vigilance in looking after every detail, beginning with the cattle 
on the hoof and extending to the finished product in the jars is one secret of 


the reputation and success of the world-known 


Liebig COPMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Unapproachable in odor, fine flavor, and wholesomeness. 
fectly anywhere. 
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Keeps per- 
FOR DELICIOUS REFRESHING BEEF TEA 














FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 


99 Franklin Street, - 


Let us give TH ANKS 
f | at this Season 


That some good Linens are still manufactured. 


Old Hlearh Linens 


have never retrograded, but have constantly improved in 
quality and texture. 

Being made of carefully selected yarn and bleached upon 
the grass in the old-fashioned way, without chemicals, the 


Purity, Lustre, and Wearing Quality 


are thus retained. 





The trade-mark “Qld Bleach” is on all goods. 





If your retailer cannot supply you, write to us and we 
will give you the names of the most representative houses 
in the Dry Goods trade who can. 





GEO. RIGGS & CO. 


New York. 












